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Just the one safe remedy for the Dyspeptic, 

and for any one liable to sudden attacks CURES 

of Indigestion. Perfectly reliable and 

unanimously regarded by the medical 


profession as one of the certainties in 
medicine. , 


A dose iin teenealiahite after cosa Indigestion, 


relieves at once any painful distention or 
feeling of oppression. Never will disappoint 


you. Used in all hospitals and endorsed Dyspepsia, 


by the Medical Press. Nota secret remedy. 
Formula on every bottle. 


. 4 . 
Cc Gastric Dis- 
Of all chemists in the United 
Kingdom, at the principal pharma- 
cies eae throu — the 
Colonies, India, China, Japan, South America, a exico, 
Lactopeptine is obtainable fn 7-or. bottles at 4s. 6d. in jor. botles turbances. 


at 28. 9d. Do not ask for digestion tablets, but order Lactopeptine 
Powder or Tablets. 
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MISS F. HENRIETTA MULLER 


will deliver a Course of Sixteen Lectures to Men and 
Women in No. 2 Committee Room of the Westminster 
Town Hall, on successive Friday Afternoons, between 
- April 11th and August Ist (except Friday, 27th June), at 
o'clock, on 
‘*THE DAWN OF THE NEW ERA.” 
First Lecture, Friday, llth Ajril, “THE CLOSE OF 
THE PRESENT ERA.” 
Second Lecture, 18th April, 
PROMISES.” 
Third Lecture,’ Friday, 25th April, “THE DAWN OF 
THE NEW ERA.” 
Fourth Lecture, Friday, 2nd May, “THE AWAKENING 
OF THE INTUITION.” 





Friday, * PROPHETIO 


The Lectures (for Men and Women) from 3 o'c'ock to | 


3.45. Questions and Discussion from 3.45 to 4.15. 
Classes (for Ladies only) on the “ Heating Power and 
Development,” from 4.15 to 5 o'clock. Admission free. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


myo 

[' ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., BSc, 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I., First 
of Three Lectures on “Recent Methods and 
Results in Bio!ogical Inquiry.” 
the Course. 

THURSDAY, April 10th, at Three o'clock, 
PROFESSOR DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R.L, 
First of Three Lectures on “The Oxygen 
Group of Elements.” Half a Guinea. 





WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq., Mus. Doc., 
Dub., F.S.A., Hon. R.A.M., Principal of the 
juildhall School of Music, First of Three 
Lectures on “ British National Song” (with 
Musical Illustrations). Half a Guinea. 





PRINCIPAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


HE LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
require the services of a GENTLEMAN 
whose scientific and practical experience 
qualifies him to lecture on agricultural science ; 
to carry out agricultural experiments; and 
generally to superintend agricultural education 
throughout the County. 

The salary will be £550 per annum, and the 
County Council will ia addition pay all proper 
travelling expenses and other necessary dis- 
bursements for the due performance of the 
duties of the office. 

The Principal of Agriculture will be required 
to devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of his office, and not to undertake any other 
employment, and will besubordinate to the 
Director of Education for the County. 

The engagement to be terminable by three 
months’ notice on either side. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than 
four testimonials, must be sent, addressed to 
“The Clerk of the County Council,” County 
Offices, Preston, on or before the 28th day of 
APRIL, and marked “ Principal of Agriculture.” 

HARCOURT E. CLARE, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

County Offices, Preston, 

2nd April. 1902. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE, 


ESDAY NEXT, April 8th, at Three o’clock, | 


Half a Guinea | 


The Academy and Literature. 


OUNG FRENCHMAN, connected with 


highest intellectual circles, would be 
glad to accept temporary Tutorsbip for holidays 


or long vacation. French, Latin and Greek 
History and  Literature.—Address: Madlle. 
Souvestre, Allenswood, Wimbledon Park; or 


M. Augustin Filon, Godwin House, St. Augus- 
tine’s Avenue, Croydon. 





OURNALISM.—Men and women intending 
to become journalists should avail them- 
selves of the practical training, in class or by 
correspondence, given at the Victorian School 
of Journalism, 4, Featherstone Buildings, W.C. 
—Apply, Principal, Rev. W. RouTu, M.A. 


| Special class for ladies under well-known lady | 


journalists. 





RACTICAL EDUCATION and Training 
for BOYS by the newer methods, at 
Clacton College, Clacton-on-Sea. Head-Master, 
HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond. (Gold, Silver 
and Research Medailist of University College). 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.— 

Pamphlets by Martineau, Channing, 
Stopford Brooke, and others, sent free, and 
books lent on application to Mrs. SQUIRRELL, 


| Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 
SATURDAY, April 12tb, at Three o'clock, | 





HE SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on 


May Ist, 1902. 

Students can reside in the College within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regula- 
tions, .. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. 
epee and Prizes of the aggregate value 
of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special~Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 
and the other London University Examinations, 
for the F.RB.C.S., and for other Higher Hx- 
aminations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped 
Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or 
by letter, to the WARDEN of the College, St. 
Bartho'émew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook ferwarded on application. 


| 


{ 


| J 





YPE-W RITING.—Literary, Scholastic, 

Scientific Poetry and Plays a speciality, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
&e., typed at moderate terms. Scientific work 
undertaken. List on application. Best )aper, 
machine, and type. English MSS., ordinary, 
10d. per 1,000 words.—A, BERNARD, 7, Victoria 
Parade, Kew Gardens. 





7 eee ao Novels, Plays, Essays, 
Reviews, Poetry, &c., Typed; or from 
Dictation (Shorthand if desired). Difficult 


MSS. a speciality. Six years’ experience. 
Duplicating. Specimens, Terms, and Authois’ 
References sent. Pupils taken.—GRAHAM, 


34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 





YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., neat, 
prompt, accurate, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond- 
ence.—Mrs. MICHEL, 31, Craven Street, Charing 
Cross. 





YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words, Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, 18, 
Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 





YPE-WRITER. — AUTHORS’ 

COPIED with accuracy and 
Carbon and mineograph copies. 
Examination Papers, &c. — Miss 


Circulars, 
E. TIGAR, 


MSS. | 
dispatch. | 
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OUNG WRITERS should send stamped 
envelope for N&W ILLUSTRATED IRO- 
SPECTUS of “ LITERARY TUITION, PER Post, 
IN PROSE AND VERSB,” as conducted by 
| EK. L. T. HarRIs-BICKFORD, F.S.Sc. (Lond.)— 
Address : Thornley House, Redruth. 





OREIGN. BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DuLaAvu & Co,, 37, Soho Square. 
+ Aapeies toe & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. - 


| CATALOGUES post free on application. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
New AND IMPORTANT PURCHASES. 
SPRING CATALOGUE Now READY. 
TILLIAM GLAISHER, 
\ Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also a ; 
Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at 
Discount Prices, and a Catalogue of French 
Literature. 


OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.— 

“ EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, iy 

the best second-hand bookseller in that town.’ 
—Editor, Bazaar. 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.— 
Pater’s Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s 


Marius, first edition, 1885, 2 vols.; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hissey’s Drive through 
England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; 
Pater’s Imaginary Portraits, 1887 or 1894; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris," 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard IIL., 
1862; Rare books supplied. State wants.— 
BaKER’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


| SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 months, 6 months, 
and 12 months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


| THE 


' 


23, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. | 


Established 1884, 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “ ACADEMY” 
May be obtained, singly, at 2d. each, or in complete 
sets for 3s. 6d., on application to the Office, 

43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BEN JONSON { baa MILTON 
OHN KEATS VILLIAM COWPER 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING | CHARLES DARWIN 


TOM HOOD 
he ig GRAY 
; ROBERT BROWNING 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
CHARLES DICKENS 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
LEIGH HUNT 

LORD MACAULAY 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 

S. T. COLERIDGE 
CHARLES LAMB 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
W. SAVAGE LANDOR 
SAMUEL PEPYS 
EDMUND WALLER 


WILKIE COLLINS HENRIK LSSEN 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET: 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., LONDON ; 


and at 10-12, Bartom Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. GASSELL & COMPANY'S 





NEW BOOKS. DENMARK: Past and Present. NEW VOLUMES. 


= By MARGARET THOMAS, 


Author of “ A Scamper Through Spain and Tangier,” 








NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. * Two Years in Palestine and Syria.” OE 
UNIFORM WITH ‘OBITER DICTA, | 13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. net. | 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, A PASSION FOR GOLD. ‘THE ASCENT OF ACONCAGUA, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. By J. BYERS MAXWELL. By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY. With 32 Illus- 


Crown 8vo, price 4s. | trations from Photographs. 12s, 6d. net. 


MISCELLAN . By 
AUGUSTINE dady a. THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST. 


Fellow of Trinity Hall, Ce ridge. By DANAE MAY. 
ellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge y A Biography. By Sir WEMYSS REID. With 


‘Mr. Birrell is an original writer. It is his peculiar | Crown 8v0, price 6s. 3 Portraits. 10s. td. net. 


gift to eay in a brilliant way what the literary common BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPENDTHRIFT.” | 


iy. map aaperciasegarMn RE compare | THOROUGHBRED. THE REAL SIBERIA, 


‘Mr. Bitrell is the soundest possible guide in the art of 





; - : a | 

eo He is no less delightful as a pure critic. —The | By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. | By J. FOSTER FRASER. With numerous Iluz- 
qpoarer. | Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. | trations from Photographs. 6s, 

: re Birrell’s a. ~ in his splendid his | “ Deserves a place on the shelf next to * Handley Cross.’” 

enialitv, his sense of humour, his love of common | —Manchester Guardian. 
Coneaite, his fine scorn of cant, his genuine delight in | om " a ; | | RARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 
good books, and his knack of polishing off literary essays | BY THE AUTHOR OF * « “THE INIMITABLE | 
which combine daintiness of style with virility of mind.’ | MRS. MASSINGHAM.” By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean 


of Gloucester. With 43 Full-Page illustrations. 


aeration A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND)! Regen 





‘Eminently agreeable and readable.’ —Globe. By HERBERT COMPTON 
y ° | 
* Each paper is the expression of a thoughtful, cheerful, eng NS ; ety ge 
humorous, and stimulating mind.’—Scofsm an. New and benper Edition, price 2s. 6d. SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
p ‘One ay wand ene of the essays without pleasure.’— | THE RANEE’S') RUBIES. Illustrated Edition. Edited LA H. D. TRAILL, 
irmingham Dailu Post, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. Volume IL, with 
By DR. HELEN BOURCHIER. about 850 pages, upwards of 40 Illustrations, and 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 9 Coloured Plates and Maps. 14s. net. (Vol. I. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S! “A well devised and well-told romance of Indien life.” was published November, 1901. 12s, net.) 


wv Express. 
WORKS. 
iain ities Tue cononarion senies. "| PICTORIAL SCOTLAND AND IRELAND, 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. nw in gs es enaiiees Gem Coyle 
cloth, 12s. By MRS. CRAIK. 


THIN PAPER EDITION. Pocke: size (64 by 4}), limp LIVING LONDON. 
leather, gil’, 2s.net; cloth, gilt, ls. 6d. 
Collected Essays. ; —— | - Volume I. Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. Con- 


A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, taining over 450 Illustrations from Photographs 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 3, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. expressly taken, and from Drawings by the best 
: Artists. 12s. ; half-leather, 16s. 





Vol. I. contains : | Vol. II. contains : QUARTERLY. — _ PRICE 2s. 6d. 


OBITER DICTA. Soaries I MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. | 
OBITER DICTA. Series Il. ; RES JUDICATE. Th R Li u r THE NATION'S PICTORES. 
The two volumes are tastefully printed in large tupe to e € q a y Volume I. Containing 48 beautiful Coloured Ro 
productions of some of the finest Modern Paintings 


suppl he need of a library edition, 
celta Ney anlage egeras ILLUSTR ATED “ARCH ZOLOGIST, in the Public Picture Galleries of Great Britain, 


* Mr. Augustine Birrell is always good company. Unlike Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. with Descriptive Text. 12s,; half-leather, 15s. 


some living writers who might be named, he is always 

himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, so vivacious ey | 

that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful, CONTENTS OF APRIL PART: - | bd 

—Daily Chronicle. THE FOREST OF THE BROYLE AND THE PARKS KATE BONNET sg The Romance of a 


OF RINGMER. By W. HENEAGE LEGGE. Seven | Pirate’s Daughter, 


*Mr. Birrell’s light and easy style well b-fits his generally Illustrations. 
ay SARS See, PRE-HISTORIO DARTMOOR. I.—THE HUT CIRCLES. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. With § Illustrations, 
*Mr. Birrell isa charming companion. He is so able, so By RoBse RT BURNARD, F.S.A. Seven Illustrations. 6s. 


bright, witty, and cecasionally sarcastic, that no one can | SOME TYPES OF CORNISH FONTS. By ALFRED C. 


be dull in his company,’—shefield Independent. THE QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING, By G. F. Hint. | NAT HARLOWE, MOUNTEBANK, 


Eight Illustrations. 


SCULPTURED NORMAN TYMPANA IN CORNWALL. | By GEORGE R. SIMS. With 16 Illustrations, 
NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF ELY. — | , pO ARTUN Sitancnon FSA, Som lnaraioas | Be 
SECOND EDITION HOW READY. | awd NORMAN FONTS IN NORFOLK. (Illustrated) | GLADYS FANE 
Skagen epee Shea ae ee aay wk” S sepepeaalliadeation et A Novel. By - WEMYSS REID. New Riit'or 
sa elgg EARLY INSCRIBED STONE FROM KIRK MAUGHOLD, hanes, ond wh. 4 New saisebadtion, 3s. 6d. 1 


IN A MINSTER GARDEN ROMANO-BRITISH, LAMP FOUND AT ROUGHAM. 
e | A ROMANO- SH LAMP FOUND AT ROUGHAM, 
SUFFOLK. (Illustrated.) ’ \ 
A Canserie of the Old Time and the New. | ouD ak cHISE “At” promise, sussux. | CASSBLL'S CYCLOPADIA OF MEVHANICS. 
By the DEAN OF ELY. With many (Illustrated ) | Series II. Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK, Editor 
quaint and picturesque Illustrations of the peak ting nas AED COMMENTS. | of Work. With 1,250 Illustrations. 7s, 6d. 


Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and its , ’ 
surroundings, London : Bemrose & Sons, Lta.,4, Snow Hill, E.C.; |THE AUTOMOBILE ; Its Constraction and 
NOW READY. | Management, 


‘ — Stubbs ‘s learned and humorous and tencer. From the French of GERARD LAVERGNE. With 
ee Additions and a number of New Llustrations. 
‘A book to possess and dip into very often, betraying the a Revised and Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. 
personality of the writer, and teaching much that is a APRIL NUMBER Price ONE SHILLING. 10s. 6d. net. 
worth learning of the past —especially that past connecte 
with the old minster.’-— Bookman. A POWERFUL NEW SERIAL STORY, 
enti . 
‘No causerie could have suggested more pleacantly the a ‘ | ALFRED SHAW, CRICKETER : His Career 
whole personality of an ancient cathedral.’ — Daily “ALAIN S WIFE H and Reminiscences. 
Chrontele, 
” Y | ‘ 
‘Dr. Stubbs has a pleasant style, and brings ample A Romance of 1899, By J. H. YOXALL, M.P., Recorded by A. W. PULLIN (“OLD Epon”). 
erudition to the subjects on which he discourses,’ — Pilot. Begins in this Number. With a Statistical Chapter by ALFRED J. GASTON. 
a rtapg : | AMONGST OTHER INTERESTING CONTRIBUTIONS ARE : Containing 16 Full-Page illustrations frum Photo- 
‘In this volume Dean Stubbs reveals himself asa verse | “*™*™ "| SOR sage agg es —" . graphs. 2s. Gd. 
writer of no mean ability .’— Globe. | The Liberal League—An M.P. Humour as al 
c Element of Success—Justin McCarthy. Universi- 
—--- —---——— — ties and Science—Professor Percy Frankland, 


ELLIOT STOCK, LL.D. F.RS. The Compleat Member—Robert | CACSELL && COMPANY, Ltd., 


Farquharson, M.P. Heroines of Fiction— Arthur | 
| 
62, PATENNOSTBR ROW, LONDON, E.C. Published at 33, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. | London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne, 





* Altogether a delightful took.’—Daily Mail. 


Lawrence. The Coxswain—Lionel Portman. 
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The Literary Week. 


Lorp Curzon has composed the following simple and 
suitable verse, which has been engraved on the brass 
memorial tablet he has erected in the cathedral at Calcutta 
to the memory of members of the Indian Volunteer con- 
tingent who died in South Africa :-— 


These sons of Britain in the East 
Fought not for praise or fame, 

They died for England, and the least 
Made greater her great name. 


———= 


Mr. Atrrep Austin’s new volume, A Tale of True Love 
and other Poems, which will be published on the 18th 
instant, will open with a sonnet addressed beyond the 
grave to Robert Louis Stevenson. 


We understand that Count Liitzow’s translation of 
Comenius’s book, entitled The Labyrinth, which we re- 
viewed in our issue of 25th-June last, has gone into a 
second edition. 


Have any of our readers in their possession letters 
written by Joseph Mazzini, or letters bearing on his life ? 
If so, Mr. Bolton King, who is engaged on a biography of 
that apostle of liberty and friend of London organ-grinders, 
will be glad to receive them on loan. Communications 


should be addressed to Mr. King at Gaydon, Warwick. 





London: 5 April, 1902. 


Price Threepence 
[ Registered as a Newspaper. | 


The Rambler is coming after all into the twentieth 
century. We are agreeably informed by the present 
wearer of the Mantle, that ‘‘atter nine months of private 
circulation The Rambler will make his bow upon the book- 
stalls. The paper will be enlarged to sixteen pages, will 
contain some surprising illustrations, and will be sold for 
the modest price of 6d.” Already—we fancy-—the following 
conversation is borne to us on an asphodel-laden breeze :— 

BoswE._: Will you, sir, permit Zhe Rambler to be laid 
on Counters and be cried like Mackerel ? 

JouNSON (vehemently): Sir, I know not why the 
Lucubrations of the Closet should fear the Manipulations 
of the Mart, or why that which I write in secret for the 
Publick Advantage should not be vociferated for my own. 

BoswE Lt: But, sir, are you not over bold to increase 
the Cost ? 

Jounson: Why, no sir. How shall this inflation of 
Expense alarm the Town when it is perceived that to 
Reflections which instruct the Heart are added Delinea- 
tions which surprise the Vision? Sir, when a man is 
surprised he is happy, and Happiness is worth Sixpence. 
Now, sir, if this were in Edinborough you might talk. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘I notice in the notes by 
‘Bookworm,’ in the current number of AcADEMY AND 
LITERATURE, a statement that there is no book which treats 
of the Scottish poetesses. I think it unfair that such an 
excellent and charmingly written book should be forgotten 
as Songstresses of Scotland by Sarah Tytler and J. L. 
Watson. It was published by Strahan in 1871, and is 
quite easily got and occupies the ground which a new work 
called Spindleside of Scottish Poet yy proposes to cover as if 
for the first time. 





Tue Bodleian Library proposes to celebrate its tercen- 
tenary next October. It was on November 8th, 1602, that, 
by the munificence of Sir Thomas Bodley, the present 
foundation was thrown open to the public. 


Tae Syndies of the Oxford University Press have selected 
this motto for the new issue of their magazine—The 
Periodical. It is from Disraeli. ** The author who speaks 


about his own books is almost as bad as a mother who 
talks about her own children.’’ 
Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s lyric, ‘‘ At Casterbridge Fair,” 


which prettily opens the April Cornhill, has only twelve 
lines. We quote the last stanza :— 
Sing, Ballad-singer, from your little book ! 
Make me forget those heartbreaks, achings, fears ; 
Make me forget her name, her sweet, sweet look ; 
Make me forget her tears. 


—- 


The largest book sale of the present month will take 
place at Sotheby’ s on Monday the 21st, and ten following 
days, when the valuable library of the late Mr. Henry 
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White of 30, Queen’s Gate, will be dispersed. The 


collection includes’ Illuminated Hore and other Service 
Books ; early codexes of the Old and New Testaments ; 
writings of the Greek and Roman classic authors, the 

Schoolmen, &c.; interesting historical and 


Fathers, 
poetical manuscripts ; 
upon vellum; rare incunabula ; 
Bibles and Testaments; Psalters, 
hooks of prints; works illustrated 
Cruikshank ; first editions of English 
and works of a general literary character. 


editiones principes, books printed 
i fine series of printed 
Liturgies, &c.; fine 
by Rowlandson and 


classic writers ; 


Expretarion has been stretched for rather a long time in 
the case of the Unit Library. But the Unit Library 
is now launched. As we explained some months ago, 
the aim of the publisher, Mr. Howard Wilford Bell, is 
nothing less than to issue the cheapest series of books 
ever published in England or America. As it is essential 
that the price placed upon books so published should be 
proportionally fair to both reader and publisher, a unit of 
measure has been fixed upon, and it is this idea which 
the general title of the series is intended to emphasise. 
The rate per unit of 25 pages is 
The paper cover costs Id. in 


This unit is 25 
Ad. or 2d. per LOO pages. 
addition to the cost of the total number of units, the cloth 
binding Sd. additional, the leather binding 10d. additional. 
The price of the single volume, therefore, is regulated by the 
number of units it contains. In size the books are 4} inches 
We have before us copies of Darwin's 


pages. 


by 6% inches. 
Origin of Species (in paper, 20 units, Ild.); The Viear of 
Wakefield (in cloth, 9 units, 9$5d.); and Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey (in leather, 6 units, Is. 3d.). The books 
are excellently turned out, and jist the thing for the 
pocket. They will go far to popularise good literature. 
lt is a question whether complete success attends the 
The paper used seems a little unfriendly 
If Mr. Bell will 


printing 


choice of a paper. 
to the smaller type used for quotations, &c. 
insist on obtaining in the books the excellent 
which distinguishes the prospectus, he need not fear even 
this slight criticism. The Unit Library is to be ‘‘ a weekly 
issue of permanent books of all literatures.’ 


A propos of our recent article on the Daily Courant— 
the ‘ Father of Dailies ”’ Mr. Walter T. Spencer, the 
well-known bookseller of Oxford Street, draws our attention 
to an item in his current catalogue. It shows that some 
veurs before Mr. Mallet started his daily venture, on 
the Lith March 1702, other newspaper proprietors were at 
least making strong efforts toward frequency of publication. 
The newspaper we refer to is Dawks's News-Letter. Mr. 
Spencer has a long unbroken run of this paper, viz., from 
March 26, 1698, to September 28. 1699 (Nos. 277 to 513), 
published every other day in two leaves, the fourth page 
heing left blank probably for posting purposes. Mr. 
Spencer's description of the contents of this newspaper is 
interesting. There is, for instance, a notice of the arrival 
of William Penn in England from Pennsylvania, and 
much news of a less reputable kind, thus : 


Sporting : Races at Newmarket, Banstead Downs, Xc. ; 
Cock-fighting before the King and Nobility, &c.—Crime, 
&e.: Highway robberies so frequent that military patrois 
are kept around London ; take place in Hide Park, Lamb's 
Conduit Fields, &e.—Capt. Kidd, and other pirates. Duels, 
Peltings in the Pillory, and other Mob Law. Woman 
burnt alive for Child Murder. Man hanged in chains 
alive for Parricide. Distresses and Crimes of Disbanded 
Soldiers. No less than 21 charges of Witchcraft at 
Worcester Assizes. Cole-heaver in Piccadilly! cuts his 


throat through poverty. Bartholomew Fair . . Many 
dreadful storms and surprising Meteors. Woman over 6) 
Popish bibles seized at Custom House. Man 


has a child. 
taken fowling wear Marrowhone. Triplets taken to the 


Royal Court for presentation and bounty. Christmas 
Revels prohibited. Gluttonous Feats (one wretch eats 
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live fowls). The persecuted French Protestants flock over 
here. Tiger-baiting at Cock-pit. The Chelsea Pensions 
two years in arrear. Coral Fishery at the Scilly Isles, 
«c., «&e. 


Tue use of italics to emphasise words has very properly 
fallen into disuse among polite writers, although Mr. 
Herbert Campbell, in the article he contributed to the Sun 
during his day of sub-editorship, announced that he had 
put the funny parts into italics. Probably Mr. Campbell 
has not read Benjamin. Whichcote, who also made a free 
use of italics, but not to emphasise the funny parts. 
There is insight and strong, good sense in the following 
collection of *‘ Whicheote Aphorisms,” which have been 
selected from Mr. Campagnac’s admirable volume on The 
Cambridge Platonist :-- 


Men have an itch rather to make Religion, than to use 
it.—Those that differ upon Reason, may come together by 
Reason.—If Reason may not command, it will condemn.— 
Nothing spoils human Nature more than false Zeal. The 
(‘o0d-nuture of an heathen is more God-like than the 
furious Zeal of a Christian.— Religion itself is always tho 
same: but Things about Religion are not always the same. 
—Heaven is first a Temper, and then a place.—The longest 
Sword, the strongest Lungs, the most Voices, are false 
measures of the 7'ruth_—There is nothing more Unnatural 
to Religion than Contentions about it.—Things are greater 
than we, and will not comply with us ; we, who are less 
than things, must Comply with them.—A great Faction is 
many Persons, yet but one Party; and that is but one 
Opinion: such a Faction is but one man, in point of 
Judgment: one free-spirited man is, in this particular, 
equal to a whole Faction —Among Politicians the Esteem 
of Religion is profitable : the Principles of it are trouble- 
some.—In worldly and material things, what is Used is 
spent: in intellectuals and spiritual things, what is not 
Used is not Had.—Enthusiastic Doctrines—good things 
strained out of their wits. Among Christians, those that 
pretend to be Jnspired, seem to be Mad : among the Turks, 
those that are Mad are thought to be Inspired. 


Miss Emity Lawiess has been fortunate in the sponsor 
to her new volume of poems. With the Wild Geese con- 
tains an Introduction by Mr. Stopford Brooke, from which 


we make a few extracts :— 


Some months ago, being in Surrey, I saw, by accident, 
the privately printed poems which now appear for the 
first time before the public. Miss Lawless’s Irish stories, 
Hurrish, a Study, and Grania, had some years before 
seemed to me to draw nearer to the soul of the West of 
Ireland than any other books of the kind; and the 
historical and imaginative study, With Essex in Ireland, 
was also full of that strange inner life which, below outward 
appearance, ebbs and flows in the Irish people. me 

I read these lyrics of the wild Atlantic lands in the 
least wild of all the shires of England, and, in my sympathy 
with them, urged Miss Lawless to publish them. . . . 

The “ Wild Geese” was the name given by the romantic 
and sorrowful imagination of the Irish to the exiles who, 
like the wild birds and with their wailing cry, migrated to 
the Continent before and after the Battle of Aughrim, and 
the Surrender of Limerick in 1691. . . . 

No words that I have read have realised with more 
insight and sympathy the temper of these daring, high- 
bred, honourable, reckless and sorrowful men than those 
with which Miss Lawless has clothed the bitterness of 
their exile, their passion for fighting, and their longing 
for their native land. . . . 

The rest of the poems are not of Ireland abroad, but of 
Ireland at home, nor yet of Ireland in the past but in the 
present. They are rarely touched with hope, and never 
with gaiety. But they represent well the deep-seated 
sorrow and love of country which prevails in Ireland below 
the political squabbles, the religious disturbance, and the 
battle for the land ; and which affects all parties, however 
opposed to one another. A true poet sits in the centre of 
things, among universal emotions. 
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The Academy 


In the dramatic. version of Mrs. Craigie’s novel, The Serious 
Wooing, which is in preparation, Miss Olga Nethersole will 
create the part of the Countess of Shortclough. 


THosE who are interested in English dramatic art will 
be encouraged to hear that three performers are playing, 
or were playing last week, distinguished character parts 
in London. Miss Mathieson as ‘‘ Everyman ’’; Mr. H. B. 
Irving as the ‘‘ Prince,’’ and Mr. Lennox Pawle as the one 
chivalrous being in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's satirical 
comedy, The Princess’s Nose—-are creations which can bear 
comparison with any successes of the same order, achieved 
by continental artists of the first rank. While there «are 
individuals on the stage of such ability, it seems a 
hardship that companies in general are so maladroit. 
Managers may be to blame. It is certain that uniformity 
in method is necessary if a cast is to do the least justice 
to a modern play. But we find each person acting in a 
different style. At the Duke of York’s, for instance, Miss 
Irene Vanburgh has lost her spontaneity and become the 
most studied of actresses. Miss Kingston, who has un- 
common qualities, is rigidly emotional—a contradiction in 
terms. _A good ensemble is out of the question when some 
strike the melodramatic, others the laboured, and others 
the idealistic note. One might as well look for orchestral 
harmony when each instrument is tuned to a different 
pitch. 


Mrs. Craicim’s recent address before the O.P. Club in 
the Grand Hall of the Criterion on ‘‘ The Act of Composing 
Dialogue ”’ was a well-thought-out deliverance on a subject 
of great interest to play-wrights and play-goers. Mrs. 
Craigie laid it down that dramatic dialogue is a symbol of 
real conversation, not a verbatum report. It may seem 
natural, but it cannot be so. It must be true to feeling, 
but it need not be faithful to colloquialism. Granted 
these facts, there are, Mrs. Craigie considers, seven ways or 
more in which the dramatist may meet his task. Each 
has been, and will again be, in fashion. The seven ways 
are :-— 

The Rhetorical, 
The Sentimental, 
The Romantic, 
The Mathematical, 
The Epigrammatic, 
The Impressionist, 
The Ironic. 

Having named these styles of dialogue, Mrs. Craigie 
proceeded to define each, but our space does not permit of 
our following her through the Jist. Her remarks, however, 
on the epigrammatic school of dialogue have a too special 
interest to be omitted. We quote from the Stage : 


A comedy must in the nature of things be either senti- 
mental or romantic or satirical, and although we have had 
some brilliant examples of satire -in English dramatic 
literature, both in the past and the present, it is not so 
national a gift as sentimentality. English people of this 
generation are not satirists. Their view of life is for the 
most part serious and kind. Satire really seems to wound 
them as it does not wound audiences elsewhere. I don't 
know why this should be the case, but so it is. And 
authors sometimes find themselves attacked for presenting 
studies of humanity which are nct violently sympathetic 
nor especially flattering to the race. So pronounced is 
this antagonism to satire that it is not the custom in 
England to criticise any presentation of character apart 
from its amiability. The drawing may be masterly, but 
if the personage presented is not pleasing the author's 
work is dismissed as something unworthy of consideration. 
Now this brings me to the style which has been called 
epigrammatic, almost as a term of reproach. I believe I 
have traced this present dislixe of the epigram to an idea 
that it comes from France, and represents a Continental 
rather than an English habit of thought. But the trath 
is that the greatest enigrammatists have been Englishmen. 
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The old English comedies, beyond any question, are the 
most epigrammatic productions in any language, Con- 
greve has written more epigrams than all the French 
dramatic authors put together, and it is well known that 
Voltaire himself came to England in order to see the man 
who could write with such unsurpassed and dazzling 
brilliancy of phrase. Congreve was not a financial success, 
and the greatest comedy of manners in the English 
language was a failure because no audience could possibly 
think so quickly as that phenomenal genius, He condensed 
whole chapters of psychology int» one paradox, whole 
family histories into one pithy speech. It makes marvellous 
reading, but I am afraid we must all call it a very difficult 
play. But the old comedy writers must not be judged 
hy Congreve only. Wycherley, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, 
Sheridan, and Goldsmith were all masters of the epigram- 
matic manner. I don't place that school above the 
sentimental school, or below it. I merely wish to point 
out that it is purely English. 


Ir has been stated, in connection with the fifty-eighth 
birthday of Mr. Andrew Lang, which occurred on Monday, 
that the versatile Jittérateur has been the subject of a 
greater number of poetic tributes from contemporary 
writers than is the case with any other distinguished man 
of letters of the day. One of the raciest of these tributes 
was addressed to ‘* The New Professor”’ on the oceasion of 
Mr. Lang’s appointment as Gifford Lecturer at St. Andrew's 
University in 1888. The poem, which originally appeared 
in a north-country journal over the pseudonym ** Upper 
Sonachan,” and is from the pen of Lord Archibald 
Campbell, brother and heir-presumptive of the Duke of 
Argyll, will be of interest to our readers. It 
follows : 


IS as 


Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrews, man, 
s a’ the warld to thee: 

In London fogs yer cheeks are wan, 
Be aff, man, to the lee, 

Wi’ niblick, cleek, and driver, man— 

Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrew’s man-— 
Man, here’s a health to thee. 

Professor here, Professor there, 
Ye’re Andrew Lang to me. 

Weel fill ye the Professor's chair 
Wi learned lore, and yet, methinks, 

I ken richt weel yer heart’s no there— 
It’s yonder ower the Links. 


Tue following specimen of didactic French verse (writes 

a correspondent of the Morning Post) was discovered 
among a deposit of good-for-nothing papers which for 
twenty years had escaped the periodical process of 
“redding-up.”” It is written on a leaf of ruled paper 
with a pen dipped in red ink by a French governess ; 
it bears the date 29 Mai, 1879, and the name of the 
small person whose exemplary conduct inspired the 
writer : 

Lorsque je veux étre jolie, 

Je ne mets pas mon beau chapeau 

De fine paille d’Italie 

Orné d'une plume d’oiseau 

Je ne mets pas ma robe blanche, 

Mes souliers bleus, le collier d’or 

Que l'on m’agrafe le Dimanche 

Avee la croix plus riche encor. 

Non ! mais je tiche d’étre sage, 

J obéis & papa, maman ; 

Je préte & ma sceur mon ménage, 

Ma balle A mon frére Gontran, 

Et me voila ! toute embellie 

A rendre les anges jaloux, 

Car le bon Dieu nous fait jolies 

Quand il est bien content de nous. 


It may be, the finder adds, that this little ‘ conceit ’’ of 
morality was a quotation. If so, from whose works ? 
Perhaps some reader of the Acapemy can answer this 
question. 
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An excellent suggestion has been made by the Daily 
Chronicle; that the Old Hall of Christ’s Hospital should 
he purchased by subscription, and used as a_ national 
theatre. The Hall is large, lofty, and historical, and is 
excellently adopted for the presentation of old English 
plays, masques, and mysteries, like the Mreryman, which 
the Elizabethian Stage Society withdrew all too soon. 


The Beloved of Hathor. 
Argument.—The scene is in the Temple of Hathor at 
the time gf the expulsion of the Hyksos, about 1500 B.C. 
Aahmes, the beloved of Hathor, has for many years been 
watched over by her High Priestess, in order that through 
him the spiritual Kingdom of Egypt might be restored. 
His final choice is between this great destiny and the mere 
splendour of material victory. 
The Shrine of the Golden Hawk. 
Argument.—The scene is in a cave on Mount Bakhua 
near Sinai, about 4000 B.C. Gebuel, the Magician of Fire 
and Metals, makes a talisman to Heru in the form of a 
Golden Hawk, in the hope of overwhelming the power of 
Zozer, King of Egypt, builder of the Step Pyramid at 
Sakkara. Zozer finds this out, and sends his daughter, who 
is skilled in the sombre mysteries of Isis, to win for Egypt 
the Golden Hawk, giver of exultation of heart. 
Further performances of the above plays by Miss Florence 
Farr and ‘Mr. O. Shakespear will be given at the Victoria 
Hall, Archer Street, Bayswater, on April 21st, at 8.30, and 
April 22nd at 3. These plays, we are informed, ‘* have been 
written and produced with the object of starting a move- 
ment in which art is not divided from belief, but is used 
to intensify the significance of the interior life. It is a 
movement for the production of dramas in which excite- 
ment shall consist rather of a spiritual ecstacy than of an 
agitation of the For this reason the pictures 
presented are decorative in treatment, and the emotions 
treated are those of an interior world, little touched by the 
historic facts surrounding it.” 


senses. 


Bibliographical. 


I MADE some remarks in this column the other day on the 
tendency of the editors of reprinted English classics to 
go on reproducing ad nauseam all the old stereotyped 
works, of which the editions were already numerous. My 
observations were suggested by an announcement as to the 
and that, no doubt, is why Messrs. 
Dent have written to my editor on the subject. They 
think my comments “ particularly inappropriate’’ with 
respect to their series, whose conductors, they say, “ have 
always endeavoured to select the scarcer classics for 
inclusion.’’ Among those which they have put forward, 
we are reminded, are Mr. Fllis’s English version of The 
Romance of the Rose, Caxton’s of The Golden Legend, Dr. 
Evans’s cf The Holy Graal, Mr. Cooper's of Boethius’s 
Consolation of Philosophy, and so forth. But my remarks 
were not directed at translated classics ; they had reference 
to the classics in our own tongue, in regard to which, | 
venture to repeat, publishers and editors are a great deal 
too fond of ringing the changes upon a few obvious old 
favourites. On this point, Messrs. Dent ask, concerning 
their own series-—‘‘ Would the public be content if its 
favourites were not to be obtained in this guise?’ It 
would, 1 think, weleome more enterprise and novelty in 
this matter. Its affections are not wholly confined to 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Scott, Miss Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, and the few others who are 
constantly being put before it in all sorts of guises. 

It so happens that on the heels of Messrs. Dent’s com- 
munication came the following, addressed to my editor by 
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a correspondent at Waltham Cross :—‘‘ The observations of 
‘The Bookworm’ in regard to the want of freshness and 
originality in the arrangement of lists of reprints of 
classic works is certainly timely. It is to be hoped that 
the rebuke he administers to editors of the ‘ series’ may 
he productive of some good. How many of us who, being 
poor, yet need good books, must go without them because 
either they have been long out of print and can only be 
discovered at rare intervals on the second-hand bookstall, 
or are republished at prices prohibitive to the poor 
scholar! Where, for instance, to speak at random, can 
one obtain for eighteenpence or two shillings Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary, Haydon’s Journal and Letters, Disraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, Plutarch’s Lives, Swift’s Journal 
to Stella, and Lockhart’s Life of Scott? Then, to extend 
the idea, why cannot the owners of the copyrights give us 
popular reprints of such modern works as Justin 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times, Swinburne’s Poems, 
Morris’s Earthly Paradise, Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a 
Library, Green’s History of the English People, eum multis 
aliis 2?” 

My friend forgets that many of the works he names are 
very bulky, and cannot possibly be issued at a price 
particularly small. Even where they exist in the form of 
stereo plates, they run to so many pages that the cost of 
the paper alone would render impossible any republication 
at a trifling price. Take Plutarch’s Lives for example. 
Messrs. Warne have a stereotyped translation which, 
though the type used is small—to many eyes distressingly 
small—nevertheless fills six volumes. Messrs. Warne 
would scarcely issue it at a smaller price than that which 
they now ask. I do not think our publishers can be 
charged, as a body, with putting too big a price either 
upon reprinted English classics or upon copyright works. 
Such series as the ‘‘ Eversley Library ’’ of Messrs. Macmillan 
and the *‘ Silver Library ’’ of Messrs. Longman could hardly 
be produced more cheaply than they are. What I com- 
plain of is that those firms who are making a speciality 
of reprinted non-copyright English classics restrict them- 
selves to too narrow a range of choice. Either their 
acquaintance with our literature is limited, or they have 
not the courage to desert the beaten path. They follow 
each other like sheep, and flood the market with precisely 
the same articles, set forth in forms much too largely 
identical in shape and garb. 

On this subject I have received a communication from 
the publisher of the ‘‘ United Library,” to which I hope 
to reply next week. 

Yet another correspondent, dating from Kew, writes 
concerning the misuse of the phrase ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,”’ 
to which | also adverted the other day. He says in the 
course of his letter: ‘‘ The term ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ may for 
some purposes be useful; yet those monarchs who are 
frequently described as ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ did not, after the 
unification of the kingdom, find it necessary to refer to 
their subjects by any other appellation than that of 
‘ English.’ By the same appellation was. the 
subject-race known to the Norman conquerors. The 
late J. R. Green, in his Short History of the English 
People, entirely abandoned the use of the term ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon,’ which is not to be found in the index to his work. 
The term ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ contains a reference to the 
distinction between Angles and Saxons —a distinction 
which ceased to possess importance long before the 
Norman Conquest.” This, of course, is all very ele- 
mentary ; yet it appears to have been unknown to the 
projectors of the *‘ Anglo-Saxon Library,” which, as I 
noted last week, is to open with reproductions of works 
by Bunyan and Macaulay, Emerson and Wendell Holmes ! 

In one of my paragraphs last week, “ Irvyne Hail’ was 
a misprint for ‘‘ Tylney Hall.” 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Life on the Stage. 


Life on the Stage: My Personal Experiences and Recol- 
lections. By Clara Morris. (Isbister. 6s.) 


Tne simple directness of the title of this quite admirable 
hook is characteristic of all its contents. It is indeed 
life on the stage, and as you progress through this 
Odyssey of an actress, the extraordinary emotional signifi-’ 
cance of that word “life’’ grows upon you until it 
becomes almost passionate; not “‘life’’ in the dubious 
sense of that which is seen and mirrored by the incom- 
petent and simpering odalisques of the musical comedy 
stage, but the intense, throbbing, twenty-four-hours-a-day 
life of the real born mime, to whom her.art is.a business 
as practical, stern, and crafty as charing is to the born 
charwoman, as dressmaking to the born dressmaker, and 
as play-writing was to Shakspeare. Miss Morris, though 
unknown in England, enjoys a considerable fame in 
America. One guesses that, without being great, she is 
an actress of marked distinction and power, gifted too 
with a human quality, a quality of lightning-like and 
universal sympathy that catches people in the. throat 

before they are aware of it. Her portrait shows her a 

very human little attractive woman, kindly and roguisli, 

with wide sensitive nostrils, a square jaw, and a straight 

mouth that, when it once shuts in obstinacy, shuts past 

all opening. She seems to belong to that famous class of 
women who “ so long as they don’t sit down can keep moving 

for ever,’ who can go without sleep for a fortnight to 

nurse a friend, who cry and laugh in one breath, and 

who are implacable beyond the lioness when really roused. 

In brief, a woman. By the force of a perfect yet artless 

sincerity, she has projected her personality into this book 

in a manner and with a result impossible otherwise. 

Sometimes she relates things so simple and so slight that 

nothing but her entire unconsciousness of the danger 

saves her from falling into the pit of triviality and the 

inane. She is interested, and that suffices for her; it has 

never occurred to her that the making-up of an eye-lash 

is a matter of less importance than the decline and fall 

of the Roman Empire ; effective eye-lashes are part of her 

business, part of ‘‘life’’; therefore you must be made to 

understand the modus operandi; you must bear all or 

nothing; you accept, and in the end you are grateful. 

This spirit is fine; it makes the book fine; it gives it a 

rare and convincing completeness. 

Mits Morris strikes the keynote of her character on 
page 18. Picture her ‘“‘a great girl of thirteen,” with 
an adored mother working like a serf, and a father so 
disreputable that the chief object of the mother’s life 
had been to keep her child out of his clutches. Clara 
had a chance of entering the ballet (this was in the old 
legitimate days—pray do not think of the Alhambra!) of 
the Cleveland Theatre. So she prayed thus :—‘‘ Dear 
God! just pity me and show me what to do! Please— 
please help me to help my mother, and if you will, I'll 
never say ‘No!’ to any woman who comes to me all my 
life long!’’ And she comments: ‘‘ No woman who has 
sought my aid has ever been answered with a ‘No!’”’ 
Needless to say she was engaged : two weeks at fifty cents 
a night. In a day or two she knew her drill so thoroughly 
that the ballet master remarked: ‘‘ Well, saucer-eyes, you 
do know it: I’m damned if you don’t! You ought to stay 
in this business—you’ve got your head with you!” 

She stayed. For a year the child worked happily, 
unconsciously, and without fear, at her trade. Then she 
performed the feat known as “ making a hit.’’ She did 
it, without premeditation, by standing on a_ breakfast 
table and putting toast into a hat. The house roared its 
applause. 
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“ What is it ?” I whispered, as I started to get down. 

“ Stand still,” he sharply answered, then added: ‘It’s 
you, you funny little idiot! You've made a hit—that’s 
all!” and the curtain fell between us and the laughing 
crowd infront. . . . 

A strange, great stillness seemed ‘to close about me ; 
something murmured : “ In the future, in the dim future, 
a woman may cause this many-headed monster you fear 
to think as one mind, to feel as one heart! Then the bit 
and bridle will be changed—tbhat woman will hold the 
reins and will drive the public!" At which I broke into 
shrill laughter, in spite of flowing tears. Two. women 
“ame in, one said, “* Why, what on earth’s the matter? 
Have they blown you up for your didoes to-night ? What 
need you care, you pleased the audience!” But another 
siid quietly : “Just get a glass of water for her, she has 
a touch of hysteria.” 

But I only thought of that woman of the dim future, 
who was to conquer the public—who was she ? 

Why that round of applause should have so shattered 
my happy confidence 1 cannot understand, but the fact 
remains that from that night I never faced a new audience, 
or attempted a new part, without suffering a nervous 
terror that sometimes narrowly escaped collapse. 


Tn other words, the pieces of toast falling out of the hat 
as the actor put it on had awakened the artist in her. 

Not very long afterwards, she received her first proposal 
of marriage, which was the natural outcome of a young 
man’s chivalry in accompanying her as a guard through 
the perils of the midnight streets. Before the appearance 
of this protector, Miss Morris had invented a set of rules 
for her own guidance at night; these rules became known 
as ‘ Clara’s code,’ and were ‘ highly approved, especially 
by girls who ‘ couldn’t think,’ as they declared, but stood 
stock-still, ‘ too frightened to move,’ when some wanderer 
of the night unceremoniously addressed them.’’ No, 3 
sternly forbade the persecuted girl ‘ever, ever to pass 
hetween two advancing men lest they might seize hold of 
and so frighten her to death.’ The code wound up with 
the masterly generalisation ; ‘‘ When in doubt, take the 
centre of the street.’’ Before she was sixteen the originator 
of the Clara Code, already famous for her memory, her 
modesty, and her adaptability, was playing all manner of 
parts with the stars who visited Cleveland, at five dollars 
«a week. Her anecdotes of the stars—Edwin Booth was 
among them—are countless. We like Mr. Couldock best, 
the old gentleman who had lost his memory, but never 
failed in picturesque blasphemy. ‘‘In one scene, as a 
young Irish hero, he had to save his beloved Ireland. 
He quite forgot his speech, and being reminded of it by 
the prompter, he roared at the top of his voice: ‘I don’t 
care! what the devil’s Ireland to me! D—n Ireland! I 
wish it and the man who wrote this play were both at the 
bottom of the sea, with cock-eyed sharks eatin’ ‘em!’ ” 
The reference to the ocular obliquity of the sharks convinces 
us of Mr. Couldock’s genius. At sixteen, in her role of 
utility-man, Miss Morris had to play the Queen to 
Edwin Booth’s Hamlet. The spectacle of the terrified 
girl apologising to this Jove of the American stage for her 
youth and her good looks is both amusing and pathetic. 
‘** Pll only worry you with my looks, Sir, not about the 
words or business.’ He rested his dark, unspeakably 
melancholy eyes on my face, his brows raised and then 
knit themselves in such troubled wise as made me long to 
put an arm about his shoulders and assure him I wouldn’t 
he so awfully bad.’ Her Gertrude was a great success ; 
Miss Morris had already formed the habit of succeeding 
brilliantly with the impossible. 

When the closet scene was over, the curtain down, ! 
caught up my petticoats and made a rapid flight roomward. 
The applause was filling the theatre. Mr. Booth, turning, 
called after me: “ You—er—Gertrvde—er—Queen! Oh, 
somebody call that child back here,” and someone roared : 
* Clara—Mr. Booth is calling you!” 

I turned, but stood still. He beckoned, then came to 
me, took my hand, and saying: “ My dear, we must not 
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keep them waiting foo long!” led me before the curtain 
with him. I very slightly bent my head to the audience, 
who I felt were applauding Hamlet only, but turned 
and bowed myself to the ground to him whose courtesy 
had brought me there. 

When we came off he... said: “ My Gertrude, you 
are very young, but you know how to pay a pretty com- 


pliment—thank you, child.” 
But it was sheer instinct for the theatre, rather than 
virtuosity in compliments, that had guided Gertrude. She 


adds, with a charming touch of naiveté: ‘So, whenever 
you see pictures of nymphs or goddesses floating on pink 
and looking idiotically happy, you can say to 
yourself: ‘That's just how Clara Morris felt when Edwin 
Booth said she had paid him a compliment.’”’ 

Miss Morris hound to rise. Her industry and 
sagacity, her unerring skill in devising ‘“ business,’’ her 
mere humanity, would have triumphed with the aid of far 
less talent than she obviously possessed. Her renown was 
and the girl who was so poor 


clouds. 


was 


spread even to Cincinnati, 


that she washed her own handkerchiefs, got an offer as 
leading lady. She took it. And not long afterwards, 


there came an offer of a hundred dollars a week from San 


Francisco, and an offer of thirty-five dollars from Mr. Daly 

New York. The inimitable and unique Daly won her 
with ease. They met, these two, and we rejoice that 
they did, for Miss Morris’s glimpses of that successful 


(she great 
man’) are the best things in a 
\ugustin Daly promised (but, characteristically, not in 
salary if Miss Morris pleased the 
And this is what occurred 


cheerfully that he was ‘a 


impre SCLr1O 
book everywhere good. 


SaVS 


writing) to double the 
public: a vague condition. 
the signing : 

‘There's a heap of trusting being asked for in this 
contract,” I remarked. “ You won't forget your promise 
about doubling the salary ?” 

“T won't forget anything,” he answered. 

I looked at the pen, it was a stub, the first I ever saw, 
then I said: “That's what makes your writing look so 
villainous. I can’t sign with that thing—Id be ashamed 
to own my signature in court, when we come to the fight 
we're very likely to have before we are through with each 
other.” 

Miss Morris very much pleased the public. But there 
was no doubling of salary, or even an increase of it. Daly 
gave the lady who was making his fortune a writing-cdesk. 
When a newspaper man called to submit a notice of a play 


containing ‘‘a few pretty good lines to your find-—Clara 
Morris,’ Daly sharply told him to cut them out. ‘* Cut 
out? said the man. ‘ Why, she’s the play—or mighty 
near it.’ And then the invader of Leicester Square 


*T don’t want individual successes, 
sir, in: my theatre! [ want my company kept at a level. 
1 put them all in a line, and then L watch, and if one head 
hegins to bob up above the others, [ give it a erack and 


enunciated his policy. 


send it down again. His scheme for cracking Miss 
Morris's head was to give her a walking-lady’s part 


immediately after a star success. 

Yet it is clear that she liked this shrewd manipulator 
throughout. Of course, destined for triumph, she could 
afford to despise chieanery. She steadily, and at 
length, i those picturesque phrases which her 
perfect simplic ity sometimes achieves, ‘* Success shook the 
rain off her wings and perched upon our banners.’’ She 
what a dramatic triumph 


rose 


one of 


gives a moving description of 
means to the vietor. 

At the end there came to me one of the moments God 
grants now and then as a reward for long thirst, way- 
weariness, and heart sickness patiently borne! One of 
those foolishly divine moments you stand with the gods, 
und, like them, are young and fair and powerful! Your 
very nerves thrill harmonious, like harp-strings attune— 
your blood courses like quicksilver for swiftness, like wine 
for warmth, and on that fair peak of Triumph, where one 
tarries but by moments, there is no knowledge of sin 
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or suffering, of death or hate; there is only sunshine, the 
sunshine of success! love for all those creatures who turn 
smiling faces on you, who hold their hands to you with 
joyous cries! There is no question of deserts, of qualifi- 
cations! No analysis, no criticism then--they follow 
later! That is just a moment of delicious madness ; and 
to distinguish it from other frenzies it is called—a 
Dramatic Triumph. 


In appalling contrast is the equally fine descrip- 
tion of the discrowning of 2» star, Miss P——, an old 


actress who suddenly found, on resuming her work in a 
certain town, that her career was ended. “‘ She.appeared, 
and smiling graciously—faced the almost empty house. 
She gave the sort of sudden gasp that a dash of water in 
the face might cause. The humiliating half-degree in- 
voluntary hand-clap that had greeted her fell into silence 
us she came fully into view, where she stood dismayed, 
stricken , she knew this was the great taboo. 
Her face whitened beneath her rouge, her. lips moved 
silently. One moment she turned her back squarely upon 
the audience, for she knew her face was anguished, and 
moved by the same instinct that makes an Indian draw the 
hlamrket across his dying face, she sought to hide her 
suffering . .’ And then, with a . clinching of the 
hands, she took up the burden of the play. 


She did her best in the old stilted declamatory style, 
that was as dead as many of the men and women were who 
used to applaud it. Once only the audience warmed to 
her a trifle, and as she accepted their half-hearted “ call,” 
her sad eyes moved over the empty space of the house, a 
faint, tired smile touched her lips, while her great tears 
coursed down her cheeks. It was the moment of renun- 
ciation! They denied her right to the crown of popu- 
larity, and she, with that piteous smile, bowed to their 
verdict, a3 an actress must. 

A few days, and the same house, packed, ‘‘ greeted the 
jig, the clog, the song, the banjo of Miss Lotta, whose 
innocent devilries were bringing her a fortune, and when 
instead of appearing, Miss Lotta 
beyond the curtain, and 
poor Miss P—— 


in response to a ‘eall, 
thrust her foot and ankle out 
wriggled them at the delighted crowd, 


(who was in a box) drew her hand across her forehead 
and said, in. bewildered tones: ‘ But—-I don’t under- 
stand.’ 


All which is literature. We hope we have shown that 
Life on the Stage is beyond question a notable book, a 
book worthy to be read (and certain to be read with joy), 
and then'to be placed on a shelf along with the best of its 
kind. At the end Miss Morris bids the reader Au revoir! 
There is more to come. It is well. 


Lives of the Book Collectors. 


By William Younger Fletcher, 
10s. Gd. net.) 


English Book Collectors. 
F.S.A. (Kegan Paul, 


Tue miser hoards, but the collector merely collects ; of 
that distinction between two mortals strangely alike in 
temperament if not in intelligence, no collector can have 
any doubt. Lest covert insult should be suspected in this 
remark the present writer confesses to having in succéssion 
collected fragments of pipes, postage stamps, snuff boxes, 
and the volumes of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. He is still 
collecting though he has cooled towards all these treasures. 
Hence it is with peculiar appreciativeness that he reads 
what one of the gentlest and (among books) most enthusiastic 
and vigilant of retired British Museum officials has to say 
of English book collectors. The book contains a hundred 
brief biographies, ranging from John Fisher, Bishop of 


Rochester, to William Morris, and for those who frequent 
the byways of knowledge offers a pleasant grazing ground. 
Out of it one may also say there emerges the figure of the 
Let us view it for a few moments. 


typical collector. 
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It is first of all passionately acquisitive as in the case of 
Bagford the “ biblioclast,’”’ who made “ a vast collection 
of leaves from manuscripts, title-pages, and fragments of 
books, specimens of paper, book-plates, engravings, bind- 
ngs, catalogues, advertisements . . .,”’ and died in 
1716, before he could crystallise his findings and tearings 
into a contemplated history of printing. 

Secondly, it is passionately enamoured of completeness, 
and, in the best cases, with that. which bears the colour 
and emits the perfume of the past. Thus we find the 
Harleian library containing 115 volumes of works by 
Cicero, printed in the fifteenth century, and Dr. Charles 
Burney rejoicing in 166 “editions” of Euripides. 
Obviously we have here samples of mere collective 
instinct operating with taste, but without a rational basis. 
But when we consider Mr. Locker-Lampson, who paid a 
hundred pounds for the leaf with Ben Jonson’s verses, 
belonging to the Shakespeare folio of 1623, we trace the 
longing for perfection and admire accordingly. The leaf 
had been pasted into an old scrapbook ere he secured it ; 
but we may be sure it reported none the less delightfully 
of the rosemary whence it had sprung. 

Thirdly, we observe in collectors the pathos of fathers 
who would fain make provisions for cherished babes. Is 
it to be borne that the amassment of a lifetime shall be 
scattered ? No, thought Matthew Parker, the second 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury; so he left ‘the 
great bulk of his manuscripts and printed books ”’ to his own 
college of Corpus Christi. But that was not enoigh ; Corpus 
Christi must be forced to take care of them. Hence the 
Archbishop enjoins that ‘‘ every year on the 6th of August, 
the collection is to be visited by the masters or locum tenentes 
of Trinity Hall and Caius, with two scholars on Archbishop 
Parker’s foundation, and if, on examination of the library, 
twenty-five. books are missing, or cannot be found within SIX 
months, the whole collection devolves to Caius. 

Nor is this all; but we must leave the meticulous ge ntle- 
man in order to sympathise with the Royalist, George 
Thomason, who, before dying in 1666, collected upwards 
of 20,000 of tracts relating to the Civil War, &c. He was 
always endeavouring to steer them out of the way of the 
-arliamentary Army, and so sent them in trunks to 
‘a trusty Friend in Surry”’ (sic), thence to London, 
thence to Essex, and we are offered a picture of him 
‘clapt up close prisoner at Whitehall for seven weeks’ 
space and above,” hoping that if his warehouses be broken 
into, the usurper’s minions may not investigate the nature 

of certain structures ‘‘in form of tables . . covered 

over with canvas.’’ A passion for the unique is closely 


associated with collecting, and one wonders what his 
brother collectors thought of Dr. Dee, the famous “ caller 


of divels,”” who supplicated that copies of all MSS. in the 
possession of individuals should be deposited in the Tudor 
Queen Mary’s library, he himself undertaking “‘ to procure 
copies of the famous manuscripts at the Vatican, St. 
Mark’s, Venice,’ &. How would Mr. A. H. Huth, the 
eminent living collector, like to be ordered to send his 
unpublished songs by Milton to be copied and thus 
deprived of their mystery? But it is difficult even for a 
collector to think hardly of poor Dee, who possessed 4,000 
books and was called on by Queen Elizabeth, but lived to 
suffer the destruction, by a foolish mob, of a great part of 
his library, and, after recovering somewhat from this blow, 
to lapse into a state of poverty wherein he was “ enforced 
many times to sell some book to buy his dinner with.”’ 
Hereat the sensitive writer can but seek an immediate 
change of paragraph, and will even choose to return to 
Archbishop Parker. Lambeth Palace in his time was a 
hive of industry. There was struck off the first book 
privately printed in England: De Antiquitate Britannice 
Eeclesie . . . His Grace wrote in 1573, “1 have 
within my house on wagis, drawers and cutters, paynters, 
lymners, wryters and boke-bynders.”’ ‘‘ Bokes”’—with a 
long o—seems, by the way, to fit much that we venerate 
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in historic libraries ; from the press of Caxton, Pynson, 
Wynkyn de Worde, to mention none other. But we can 
answer for it that books—with a short vowel—are almost 
equally imperious in their demands on him who collects 
because he must. For the collector is obliged to collect, 
if only the bad because it is bad. It would be hard, 
however, to surrender to books or bokes more than Thomas 
Rawlinson. 

For some years Rawlinson resided in Gray’s Inn, but 
in 1716, having filled his four rooms so completely with 
books that he was obliged to sleep in the passage, he was 
compelled to move . . 

Thomas Rawlinson was obliged, however, to sell many of 
his books. In the sale The Histories of King Arthur and 
his ‘Knights (a Caxton), ‘ for which Mr. Quaritch, at the 
Earl of Jersey’s sale in 1885, gave as much as nineteen 
hundred and fifty pounds, fetched no more than two pounds 
four shillings and sixpence.” But your true bibliophile 
thinks not of the sale of his darlings. He would doubtless 
admire the disappointment of such a sacrilege. A book- 
seller to him must seem a creature hardly realisable, like a 
hippogriff or centaur. At the same time he is not inapt 
at gliding over the basic irrational instinet which 
him to collect, and stating with all sincerity the most ex- 
cellent of reasons. Hear Sir Thomas Phillips (1792-1872) : 

My chief desire for preserving vellum manuscripts arose 
from witnessing the unceasing destruction of them by 
goldbeaters ; my search for charters or deeds by their 
destruction in the shops of glue-makers and tailors. 

Sir Thomas’s library contained 60,000 manuscripts alone. 
Tt was an exceedingly valuable collection, but as the collector 
hegan by purchasing everything that lay within his reach, 
there must have been a good deal that a kind person 
would prefer to distinguish merely as ‘* inscribed vellum.” 
Material, of course, in book or manuscript counts for some- 
thing. The bindings of Padeloup, Monnier, Derome, 
provide beauty enough to confer library honours on a 
dummy, and one is not surprised that the prodigal Beck- 
ford rejoiced in such. The sale of his books-— rich in rare 
voyages and travels—realised over seventy-three thousand 
pounds. 

Book-collecting does not support book-lending, for 
nowhere is a gap more morbidly noticeable than in serried 


{ reces 


rows. Richard Heber, whom Scott styled Heber the 
Magnificent, said, ‘‘ Why, you see, sir, no man can com- 


fortably do without three copies of a book. One he must 
have for his show copy another he will require 
for his own use and reference.’ The third is to be at the 
service of friends. On such a system, not many collectors 
would be lenders. Of Edwards (1757--1816) the 
delicate reader would assuredly have hesitated to borrow, 
for he thought of his books with such fierce affection, 
** that he directed that his coffin should he made out of 
the shelves of his library.’ Royalty set a pattern of 
suavity to book collectors in George III. He would not 
allow his librarian to bid against a literary man who 
wanted books for study, or against a known collector of 
small means. Furthermore, his splendid library was 
easily accessible to those who wished to consult it. There 
were 120,000 in that library, and they lie in the British 
Museum, but if at a venture we had to choose a book that 
belonged to an English monarch, it would be a manuscript 
missal among the treasures of Chatsworth. The missal 
was given by Henry VII. to his daughter Margaret. 

On the recto of the fourteenth leaf he has written, 
‘‘Remember yot kynde and louyng fader an yo" good 

“ prayers, Henry Ky,” and on the reverse of leaf 32, 

“ Pray for your louyng fader that gave you this bocke, 

“ and I geve you aut all tymes godds blessyg and myne, 

“ Henry Ky.” On the reverse of Jeaf 156 Lady Margaret 
Douglas has written, ‘‘ My good lorde of Saynt Andrews 

“i pray you pray for me that gaufe yows thys bauk— 

“ yowrs too my pour, Margaret.” 
Thus are we reminded of the 


James 


finest function of 
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speaking symbol to a sensitive modern mind. As _ the 
treasures of a hundred hoarders pass before the mental 
gaze, it is natural to envy them their privilege of giving 
shelter to the lovely things of long ago, for one can 
scarcely believe it more honourable to house the outcast or 
to feed the hungry. 


Potsherds of Price. 


Lessons from Greek Pottery. By John Homer Huddilston. 
(Maemillan, 5s.) 

Aurnovcn he is Professor of Greek in the University of 

Maine, the author of this handbook admits that before 

he came to London, Greek ceramics had not interested 

him. For this is one point in which Europe has the 

udvantage of America, where there are no prospects of 

digging up Greek vases from some long-forgotten Etruscan 
Thus writes the Professor : 

The average student probably asks himself: “ What 
is all this talk about vases ? What are they ? Can I make 
any use of them ?” I confess that until I went to London 
the first time, Greek vases conveyed little more to my 
mind than do still the hieroglyphics of an Egyptian tomb ; 
and yet I do not think that my experience was so far 
different from that of many classical students in this 
country, where the linguistic and literary sides of Greek 
have until quite recently left no room for the artistic. 

Even in England, even in London, with the British 

Museum accessible to all, it is to be feared that the attitude 

of the average student is much the same, since he is far 

more concerned with the niceties of language than with 
the life and thought of the people who once bartered, 
philosophized, made love and talked slang in that language. 

But when Professor Huddilston did come to London bis 

conversion was speedy and complete. He saw that the 

study of vase-paintings is as necessary to the understanding 
of Greek life as the study of Homer is to the understanding 
of its literature. And in this small volume he has 
summed up in brief the information which has reached 
us from this souree. Moreover, he has supplied a_biblio- 
graphy of the books, monographs, and magazine articles 
which have been written on various sections and aspects 


tomb. 


of the subject. 

We cannot be too grateful to the custom prevalent at 
Athens of presenting decorated vases as prizes to the 
victors at the Panathenaea, for within the space of a 
couple of centuries from the middle of the sixth to the 
middle of the fourth century B.c., something like 140,000 
vases must have been thus turned, painted, and distributed, 
and the custom must have done much to bring about the 
supremacy of Attic pottery throughout the Mediterranean 
countries. Still more grateful perhaps should one be to 
the custom which prescribed that these vases should be 
buried with their owners, since in no other conceivable way 
could those invaluable records have been preserved for us. 
Even our own method of placing a batch of newspapers 
and a few coins in the foundation stones at public buildings 
is not likely to be so effectual in the instruction of posterity ; 
and it might be worth while to consider if our honest 
endeavour is as praiseworthy as the unforeseen success of 
the Greeks—who were certainly not thinking of posterity. 
It is not probable that this morning’s paper will be legible 
twenty-five centuries hence, nor will posterity get much 
instruction from our coinage. But for these two centuries 
Attica—in suecession to Corinth—was exporting huge 
quantities of decorated pottery, much of which was re- 
ligiously buried, to be subsequently dug up by the curious 
and grateful explorer, who has found Attic pottery all the 
way from Genoa to the Crimea. 

‘These finds of Greek vases have cleared up many problems 
and propounded others. They have enabled us to trace 
the Athenian trade routes in ages of which we have no 
literary record ; they prove the connection between Etruscan 
and Greek civilisation before Rome became a vital force in 
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Italy, for the vases unearthed from the Etruscan tombs are 
Attic and Corinthian ; and they have helped to fix the site 
of Ulium and prove acommon culture existing on the Argive 
and the Trojan plains in the period assigned to the Homeric 
heroes. Further, they prove that the Greek potter brought 
an artist's mind and eye to the making of the humblest 
oil-flask, and produced thousands of varying shapes, in 
every one of which simplicity, beauty, and utility are 
triumphantly combined. But for the student of ancient 
Greek life these are not the main things. The vases are 
interesting chiefly for the insight they give into the daily 
life of the people who used them. There are so many 
things that the poet and historian are too proud to tell, 
and many of them even the satirist must miss since he 
takes them as known by his readers.. For information 
about the trifles of daily life we must go Yo the vase painter 
and the wagon loads of potsherds which have been gathered 
from the tombs, carefully pieced and preserved under glass. 
The vase painter ranged free over literature and life. Of 
course he illustrated Homer ; and one of the earliest is the 
picture of Odysseus and his followers boring out the eye 
of Polyphemus. Oddly enough, the artist has crammed 
three scenes into one picture ; for at the same time Poly- 
phemus toys with a leg of one of the stranded Greeks and 
accepts the wine which is to fuddle him. But there was 
a demand in Athens—and throughout the Mediterranean 
seaboard—for subject pictures showing the people that 
everybody knew doing the things that everybody did. And 
this demand, which we smile at when a ‘“ Kiss mammy ”’ 
picture gathers the Academy crowd, earns our gratitude 
when it was expressed and supplied four and twenty 
centuries ago. For the oil-flask or the water-jar the 
popular decoration was some scene from everyday life—- 
little boys at school, for instance—to show us that boys 
not only will be boys, but always were boys. And one 
holds in his hand a copy of the Homeric Hymns-—the lines 
are still legible after all these centuries. How did Athens 
dress? We have sculptures. But imagine the puzzle of 
the twenty-fifth century, if it have only our statues as guide 
to our manner of keeping our trousers about our waists. 
And without the evidence of these vase-paintings we 
should never have known that down to about 525 B.c. the 
dress of men and women was so similar that the sexes 
are indistinguishable without other marks. Unsuspected 
chivalry is shown by the artist who paints the flesh of the 
women white and leaves the men black. Hats, too, were 
seldom worn by men, and the broad-brimmed petasus 
seems to have keen used only as travelling wear. By 
women hats were not worn at all, for, as we know, 
Athenian women appeared little in public, and the vase- 
paintings depict them almost invariably as engaged in 
some domestic occupation. However, we need not pity 
overmuch the dulness of the Athenian woman, who had 
no new hat to think about; for the scenes in which 
she is represented as spinning or grinding corn are well 
outnumbered by those in which she is engaged in the 
mysteries of the toilet. Professor Huddilston has his 
explanation: “It is likely that the artists preferred to 
decorate toilet-boxes and vases intended as_ bridal gifts 
with scenes that suggested the more agreeable and 
leisurely life of the women.” 

One minor complaint we have to make against this little 
work, which is, of course, designed to be stimulative 
rather than satisfying. ‘‘ The names of the vases and of 
the artists have been written in the Greek forms,” says 
the author, explaining that there is no reason for Latinizing 
words which were seldom, if ever, used by the Romans. 
Transliteration is always vexation; but if Professor 
Huddilston wishes to avoid Latinization, why does he 
call the commonest of -vases—the oil-flasks—‘ lekythi’’ ? 
Why not “lekuthoi’’? ‘And when he afterwards writes 
of the ‘‘ Centaurs and Lapiths,’’ we feel we would prefer 
Latinization to Americanization. It is worse than calling 
Cicero “ Tully.”’ 
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Exit Mumblazon. 


The Ancestor: A Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry, and Antiquities. (No. 1. Archi- 
bald, Constable & Co. ° 5s. net.) 


Tue title of this new quarterly, of which the handsome 
first number dignifies our table, suggests antiquity and 
repose: the silence of country churches, the clamour of 
rooks, the exclusiveness of deer: with a hint of cob- 
webbed wine-bins and the mental atmosphere of problems 
resolved for ever. But turn over the pages, and behold, 
the dust of modern conflict rises. 

For this Ancestor, who purposes to visit us every 
three months, is anything but a placid ghost: he is an 
exceedingly virile spirit of reforming and fighting ten- 
dencies. Not that he is without merely anecdotal and 
reminiscent moods : he lies back in his chair and discourses 
informingly and pleasantly enough of the Harris family 
(its ennobled stem), of old heraldic glass, of Coronation 
ornaments, of miniatures at Beauvoir. But he has declared 
war upon Master Mumblazon. Innocently ask him: 
What isa gentleman? What does he think of Debrett ? 
How does he blazon his coat? What of Mr. Joseph Foster ? 
Then the arm chair is abandoned; the fetters of gout 
fall asunder; four walls will hardly contain him; he 
throws legend and sentiment out o' window, and flings 
the family coat, as an essential of gentility, after them ; 
tramples upon Gwillim (“‘even my uncle reads Gwillim 
sometimes of a winter night’’), scatters the leaves of the 
sacred Peerage like the ‘“‘ scent” in a paper chase, bawls 
gold and silver for or and argent, and as for Mr. Joseph 
Foster, what a quarter of an hour! 

Are the gods of our heraldic infancy to be thus 
pulverised ? No longer are the awful arms of Emperors 
and Kings blazoned by the planets, and those of their 
well-beloved cousins by the shining tribe of precious 
stones. Gone is the blazon by Tempers; no longer 
Blithe, on a mount Bilious, does a single buck trip 
Melancholy, attired Choleric: but must we follow Mr. 
Oswald Barron, and eschew or and argent, even if he will 
allow us to retain gules and vert, sable, azure, and 
purpure ? Must we call a chimney fumant a smoking 
chimney, and straightway remember apologetic landladies ? 
And must a gentleman ambulant really degenerate into 
« mere- walking gentleman? We suspicion a whiff of 
democracy in this-—-Garter Kings are turning in their 
graves. We are not to speak even of swans as proper 
(how very proper they are!), but it is to be guessed they 
are in their usual colours—‘‘ white, with red beaks and 
legs’’(!) How the non-heraldic but naturalist reader will 
gaze askance at these fearful fowls, ‘‘ taking the flood 
with rosy webs!’ A perusal of Mr. Barron’s article, 
“Heraldry Revived,’’ will convince any discerning person 
that’ the writer’s pen is as free and forcible as his pencil, 
which is paying his quill a high compliment, as everyone 
who has seen his “St. George’s Calendar’’ will readily 
admit. He has the air of going forth conquering and to 
conquer, and we think, in spite of a natural tear (he will 
permit us that) at the imminent overthrow of dear Antic 
Pedantry, that he and his array are worthy of encouraging 
cheers as they enter the lists. 

With nerves braced by the cold douche provided by 
Mr. Barron, we are ready for Sir George Sitwell’s plunge- 
bath, which he calls ‘‘The English Gentleman.’’ We 
emerge therefrom with chattering teeth and wonder where 
we are now. What! A coat of arms does not make a 
gentleman, even when it arrives in a tin case from the 
Herald’s College!! Was our Aunt, then, misinformed ? 
A very few years ago we had our doubts that she was: 
but these were lulled to sleep by Mr. Fox-Davies and his 
terrible shadow, ‘‘ X.”” We admired the perfervid desire 
for Truth that elevated the pages of The Right to Bear 
Arms and of Armorial Families, and the heraldic sheep 
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fondly thought he was folded at last. But the learned 
Baronet has pitilessly driven him forth again into the night 
and the tempest. Folded by shepherd ‘‘ X’’ he will now 
begin to query if he be a sheep at all: he may be a 
‘*damned luxurious mountain goat” for all he knows, or 
perhaps a pelican of the wilderness. Sir George believes, 
and actually produces what appear to our poor wits reasons 
for his belief, that the only gentleman is “‘the freeman 
whose ancestors have always been free.’’ He thereupon 
concludes, no doubt with perfect justice, that ‘* quite twenty- 
five per cent. of our Peers are not gentlemen.’’ He qualifies 
this conclusion as ‘“‘ painful.’’ Being commoners, and 
therefore no Snobs, we rather enjoy it: but then, where do 
we come in? We can only raise our voices in questioning 
bleat, crying in chorus upon “that well-known establish- 
ment in the city’’ where the tabanded shepherds slumber 
upon their crooks. O, for “one blast of their minnikin 
mouths !”’ 

We have selected the dishes contributed to the ancestral 
feast by Sir George Sitwell and Mr. Barron to be nibbled 
upon here chiefly because we account them eminently 
typical of the present and coming bills of fare. They 
indicate with sufficient clearness that the heraldic banquet, 
as it is now spread, is an essentially chaotic solemnity, full 
of surprises and antagonistic sauces. And the realisation 
of this fact is, we take it, the first step to any likely 
knowledge of Armory and Genealogy. The Ancestor has 
arrived to evolve, so far as may be, Order out of Chaos, 
and its application of the “ spirit of the new criticism ’’ to 
these subjects will, we trust, do much towards their 
restoration to intelligent and scholarly favour ; we mean in 
a wide sense, for it cannot be denied that they have already 
attracted a small body of workers, not enthusiastic only, 
but admirably capable. Still, there are folks abroad who 
suppose that Heraldry and Pedigrees spell Dust and Ashes ; 
to such people we commend this volume: let them browse 
therein and be disillusioned. They will find it curious and 
yet alive, learned and yet mighty entertaining ; packed 
full of recondite information upon social life and history ; 
excellently illustrated, well printed and bound, and 
generously cheap. And Mr. J. Horace Round is in attend- 
ance, equipped with his disconcerting search-light. 


eee 


A Novelette in Verse. 


A Masque of Shadows. By Arthur E. J. Legge. (London, 
David Nutt. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Leace’s slender volume is, one may say, a novelette 
in verse, cast in dramatic form. The characters are few ; 
a man jilted by a light, laughter-loving woman, ‘an 
elemental creature’? (which is the modern term for a 
woman who finds it pleasant to indulge herself at all costs) ; 
the woman herself, and a later lover of hers, who is, of 
course, the first man’s friend; and a second woman, pure 
and with lofty, if vague, aspirations to reform the world, 
and end the ‘‘ duel of sex’ (another modern cliché) in a 
Jarger harmony with nature. The jilted lover is (inevitably) 
disillusionised, full of scepticism, cynicism, weary passion, 
and unrest. The ideal woman finds him a subject ready 
to hand for practical experiment in the reclaiming of 
mankind ; and the issue may be foreseen. He is attracted 
by her, she falls in love with him, and is infected by his 
troubled passions instead of laying those spectres. In the 
end he turns again to the worldly love, who, however, 
falls dead at the moment of demanding kisses—and 
chocolate. The ideal woman (you guess it, do you not?) 
takes refuge in the Church of Rome, that ultimum refugium 
of the soul and the novelist in straits. She writes the 
disillusioned lover a beautiful farewell letter, declaring 
they will always be united in spirit. And, though unable 
to follow her step, he resolves to take up the burthen of life, 
and do bravely. 
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This somewhat conventional plot and characters are used 
as a thread for Mr. Legge’s own musings upon life. The 
versification is varied, the thought and feeling sincere ; 
the technical handling is good and cultivated. Mr. Legge 
has a genuine descriptive gift, which comes like the smell 
of the earth amidst the “ gloomier tapestry ’’ (pardon the 
mixed metaphor) of reflections ethic and philosophic ; if it 
does not attain the authentic magic of the great poets. It is 
most effective in such lyrical portions as the following 
little song, where it has the assistance of metrical melody. 
Few poets can give characteristic movement to blank 
verse. 

*“ All the banks are ablaze with poppies, 
Ears of wheat are yellow and brown ; 
Sun-lit, dew-wet gossamer copies 
The wafted dance of the thistledown. 
Flowers their wealth to the bees are giving, 
Ripe fruit offers a feast to the birds ; 
We have a part in the pride of living ; 
What shall it yield us ?—Words? 

‘Suns go,down and summers are ended 
(Thus would a moralist drone away) ; 
Time's old fiddle is cracked and mended, 

Only one poor tune can he play. 
Work out the ore of the impulse vernal! 
Bind the sheaf and plunder the bough! 
Which would we look for—the chance Eternal 
Or Love's own period— Now!” 

This, it should be said, is not the moral of the Masque 
of Shadows, which is serious and accomplished work, 
claiming respect, apart from the conventional framework, 
and only lacking the intimate secret of the Immortals. 


Other New Books. 


Pastor Agnorum: A Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts. By 
John Huntley Skrine. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co. ds. net.) 


Nor an alluring sub-title is ‘‘ A Schoolmaster’s After- 
thoughts ’’; it suggests dryness, technicality, in a word, 
“shop.” But though this is nothing else but a 
treatise on the art of schoolmastery (pardon the coinage), 
it is far from having any of these qualities. Mr. Skrine is 
a man of culture, strong and imagination, an 
whnirable and infrequent balance of faculty; and his 
hook is attractive, suggestive, at once virile and scholarly 
in style. He writes of plain things plainly, yet not 
prosily--no easy achievement. We are taken by* his 
writing, for we are taken by the mind and nature which 
writes. He treats his theme with earnest seriousness, vet 
is never dully didactic. Clear-sighted balance is every- 
where present, as in his chapter on the much-vexed. point 
of school games. Not the discountenancing of games, but 
the preservation of a due balance in estimating their 
relative importance, is the remedy for athletic excess, he 
points out. That games have no importance, he will not 
hear. They are a school-subject, for they go to train the 
man, in character, not only in sinew. Nay, they help to 
success in life, by the qualities they teach. The school- 
professional is ‘* the cricket-master.”’ Yet let them have 
but their due place; and for this purpose let there be 
fewer matches, so that boys be net always on the strain, 
nor games never absent from their minds. 


he “ ik 


sense, 


So I say to our master, “‘ Keep down your matches, and 
let your young soldiers have times when they do not hearthe 
roll of drums.” Also it would be good if, when they beat 
to battle, his master’s remembered voice could sound in a 
boy's ears to somewhat this effect : “ You are now going 
in, last wicket but one, and seven runs to make; and it 
seems to you that the end of the world is at hand, and 
will certainly occur if you cannot stop the first ball. But, 
my son, this is not so. Even if you should be bowled, 
there are still sweets in life ; to-day is not all of it ; you 
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were your father’s son before this match, and you may be 
your father’s son after it.” These are the words which 
build up the happy warrior, and which keep wickets 
upright too. 
Of such plain and manly wisdom is this book wrought, 
going straight .to the reader’s understanding;.a book 
readable and worthy of reading. 


Japan, Our New Alley. By Alfred Stead. (London: 


Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 

Tuts latest book on Japan has a preface by the Marquis 
Ito, certifying the author's keenness and impartiality of 
judgment, and that he has fitted himself for his task by 
assiduous study on the spot. These qualities are evident 
in Mr. Stead’s work, which is full of valuable information 
on the present condition of westernised Japan. We wish 
we could add that it was interesting; but he has a hard, 
statistical manner of marshalling his facts, which makes the 
hook dry, if profitable reading. How westernised Japan 
is becoming we sadly realise from the photograph of her 
first labour meeting, which shows a colourable imitation of 
our dingy English crowd, battered soft felt hats replacing 
mostly the native headgear. The pictorial Japanese crowd 
has gone. It is a mournful change. 


Annual Reeord of the London Topographical Society, 1900. 
Kdited by T. Fairman Ordish. (London Topographical 
Society.) 

Tuts is the first of a series of year-books which the London 

Topographical Society proposes to issue. Doubtless the 

desire to begin with the century has led to the harking 

back to 1900; and Mr. Ordish explains that the present 
volume falls short of what is proposed for future years. 

We wish power and money to a Society which watches so 

carefully over changing London, and we feel certain that a 

year-book which shall faithfully register the year’s demo- 

litions, improvements, and historical investigations will be 
very highly valued.. A month by month diary of changes 
would, we think, be a good feature. One excellent in- 
clusion which we hope to see maintained and developed is 

a list of illustrations in periodicals of buildings demolished 

during the year. The usefulness of such a list is great 

and obvious. 

The article in the present volume which has been the 
least affected by the lapse of two vears is the Editor's 
interesting body of notes on the Strand Improvement. 
Mr. J. P. Elmslie’s illustrations to it have the same topo- 
graphical clearness and historical value which has dis- 
tinguished his work in this kind for years. Added to 
these is a folding reproduction of George Vertue’s view of 
the Strand on July 7th, 1713, when Queen Anne went in 
state to St. Paul’s to join in the public thanksgiving for 
the Peace of Utrecht. The line of houses between the 
Maypole and Exeter Change is shown in interesting detail. 
A paper on the medizeval remains found at Blackfriars in 
May 1900, by Mr. Philip Norman, is also noteworthy. 


China and the Powers. By H. C. Thomson. 
Green & Co. 10s. Gd. net.) 
Tuere is already a sufficiency of books on the late Boxer 
outbreak and expedition to Peking, but those who remember 
his book on the Chitral campaign will agree that Mr. H. C. 
Thomson is justified in giving his experiences of the war in 
China a wider public than letters to a provincial news- 
paper could afford him. No account is given of the siege 
of Peking, and only an epitome of the Seymour expedition, 
but the fighting at Tientsin is described at length. —It is 
not unfair to say that the point of view of the book is in 
many respects more that of the Chinaman than of the 
European, and that several passages are calculated to 
please those who are only too glad to think that their own 
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country is in the wrong. By the Chinese the bombard- 
ment of the Taku forts was held to be the reason why the 
Chinese Imperial troops joined the Boxers inthe attack on the 
expedition led by Sir E. Seymour, and so nearly overwhelmed 
it. They looked on the demand for the surrender of the 
forts as a declaration of war, though in the official decree 
they spoiled their case by asserting that it was the 
ships and not the forts which opened the firing. But 
had not the forts been taken, Tientsin would have been 
cut off from the sea, and all the Europeans in and around 
that town and Peking would have almost certainly 
been massacred. Mr. Thomson has a good deal to say 
about the missionaries from the Chinese standpoint, and 
in his remarks on the French monk, who fraudulently 
altered a clause in a treaty to the detriment of the Chinese, 
and on Bishop Anzer, who obtained permission to build a 
German cathedral in Yu-chow-fu, where Confucius lived 
and where his shrine is, he is on firmer ground. What 
the Chinese object to is not the preaching of religion, but 
the assumption of temporal power by foreign missionaries, 
as has-been done, especially by the French and the 
Germans. ‘It cannot, indeed, be too often repeated that 
the feeling against the missionaries was caused, not by 
their tenets, or by the quiet exercise of their religion, but 
by the use made of them politically by their different 
Governments, and still more by their harmful inter- 
meddling on behalf of their converts in the courts of law.” 
The chapters on the missionaries in China are especially 
worth reading and study. 


The Story of Burma. By E. G. Harmer. (Horace 


Marshall & Son. Is. 6d.) 
Tuat useful little collection of books, ‘‘ The Story of the 
Empire Series,’ has now got as far as Burma, one of the 
youngest of our dependencies, which is chiefly interesting 
as forming the frontier State of our Indian possessions 
towards the East. Indeed, Burma would hardly ‘be worth 
a volume to itself were it not that it abuts upon Siam, 
which is an object of French covetousness, and whose 
integrity is a matter of necessity for us. It was owing to 
French intrigues that we had to annex Burma in 1885. 
M. Jules Ferry, who had been’ jockeyed by Prince 
Bismarck into colonial adventure, made a. convention with 
King Thebaw in spite of our objections. M. Ferry’s successor 
was, however, wise enough to disown the proceeding, 
but as King Thebaw expressed his intention of driving us 
into the sea, it became necessary to act with vigour. The 
suppression of Thebaw was an easy matter, but then came 
the struggle with dacoity, in the course of which 3,000 
men died of disease or were invalided. But in two years 
the robber bands were stamped out, and then came 15 
years of that silent inconspicuous heroism which has built 
up our Indian Empire. The civilian official had to evolve 
order out of the chaos resulting from a century of misrule. 
The outlook was hopeless, and was bounded by a horizon 
of despair. ‘‘ Racked by fears, haunted by unseen perils, 
depressed by the pitiless fact of solitary exile, bereft of 
the amenities of civilised existence, harassed by the 
ingratitude of the people whom they were endowing with 
new life at the sacrifice of their own, the men charged 


with the establishment of the British rule pursued their 


task with stubborn resoluteness. And year by year, out 
of these intractable materials, they erected the fabric of 
a settled order that stands to-day, in the eyes of all Asia, 
as a majestic example of the aptitude of the British race for 
Oriental dominion.”’ The motive of the Administrators 
was Burma for the Burmans, and year by year they 
worked steadily on until at length the peace-loving Burman 
came to understand that the English raj meant justice 
for the strong, protection for the weak, and one law for 
all. If the Indian civilians had done nothing else, the 
regeneration of Burma would be a monument of their 
administrative capacity, justice, and honesty. 
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Fiction. 


High Treason: A Romance of the Days of George the 

Second. (Murray. 6s.) 

THIs anonymous romance is, we take it, a first book; as 
such it is a fairly creditable performance, but judged 
merely on its merits it cannot be given a very high place 
even amongst modern historical fiction. There is a good 
deal that is pleasant in the story, and it is written in a 
style distinguished by a certain suave sedateness, but it 
drags, and at times drops to actual dulness. The characters 
do not interest us as personalities, although they are not 
wholly without vitality. Perhaps the most noticeable 
point, about the book is its lack of emotion; we hear of 
emotion, but are never moved. Yet the matter has made 
stuff for emotion a hundred times before. We have a 
Jacobite maiden and her Hanoverian lover, the usual plots 
and counterplots, and a certain Mr. Douglas, whom we 
recognise from the first as Prince Charles Edward. The 
good Hanoverian naturally gets. into difficulties for 
sheltering the Prince, which difficulties lead to the intro- 
duction of the author of Tom Jones in his capacity as 
Bow Street Magistrate. Later we are introduced to Mr. 
Pelham, who behaves with an unexpected degree of senti- 
ment and consideration. All ends well in the Green Man 
at Watford, where the married lovers ‘in a silence of 
compassionate tenderness . . . drank together to the 
absent and the unforgotten.”’ 

We feel, in closing the book, that though the Stuarts 
must always provide good material for able novelists, the 
ability must increase as time goes on. The day has passed 
when the Stuart name alone could suffice for a volume. 


John Lott’s Alice. By Frances 8. Burmester. (London : 
Grant Richards. 5s.) 
Tus is a clever study of village life—not the kind, of 
picturesque village life that is so often depicted, in novels, 
but the real humdrum life of the real British agricultural 
labourer. John Lott’s Alice cannot therefore be called 
a pleasant or a cheerful book; it does not deal with 
pleasant people or cheerful surroundings, and it never 
glosses over plain facts. But the writer has an evident 
knowledge of her subject, and her studies of Essex peovle 
are minute and realistic. All the sordidness and the 
depressing gloom of life on the salt marshes are put before 
us with unshrinking frankness; and if the result is a 
little distasteful, it is brought about with so much clever- 
ness that we are interested in spite of ourselves. Here is 
the description of the little scene that introduces the 
principal characters to us :— 
“ There’s some one a-knockin’ at the door, Ad-lice.” 
Alice Lott . . . got up from her chair, and then ensued 
the usual little scuffle of clearing from the dinner-table the 
dish of hot baked meat and pudding. It is a scuffle which 
always takes place in an Essex cottage, should any one 
inadvertently call during the dinner-hour, and it is a 
curious survival of the long-past days when the labourer 
was never supposed to taste butcher’s meat from year’s 
end to year’s end. Therefore Mrs. Lott whipped 
the dishes into the cupboard against the hearth, making a 
noise which the person outside understood quite well ; in 
the midst of it, he knocked again. ‘“ Let ’em knock,” she 
said, in an undertone, as she opened the door. The family 
picture revealed thereby was very commonplace. The 
table had been denuded of its principal viands, but there 
still remained a half-consumed loaf of bread ; a dish with 
potatoes and cabbage jumbled up together—the cabbage, 
as far as smell went, being very prominent; . . . «ce. 
The strength of the book no doubt lies in its insight 
into village character ; and for this reason, the rustic folk 
in it are by far the most convincing. Besides John Lott 
and his wife, Benjamin Field, the Wesleyan minister, and 
his silly little daughter Miriam, are admirably true to life. 
Lady Cochrane, on the contrary, is overdrawn to the point 
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of vulgarity. Indeed, the writer is altogether more success- 
ful when she keeps to her Essex characters ; for when she 
addresses herself to the reader, as she does in the first 
chapter, she becomes positively irritating: But we can 
forgive her much for the sake of her pathetic passages, of 
which, perhaps, the finest is the leave-taking between Lott 
and his wife when the former is arrested for smuggling :— 
“You've been wonderful true to me,” he said; “ but 
they've nabbed me now. I'm sorry to have brought it on 


you! It comes hard on such as you!” She could say 
nothing in reply. . . She stretched out both her 


hands and wruug his tightly ; it was the only thing she 
could do, for not even a tear would come. John 
looked disappointed. “{f thought you'd have fared wexed 
for me,” he said ; “but there, it don’t matter to no one 
what goes along a’ me. I des’say you'll get along well 
enough without me for a few weeks. But I did think as 
you'd ha’ been wexed for me.” 


Notes on Novels. 
Lupus Aworis. By Bexsawin Swirt. 
Benjamin Swift’s subjects are all his own, and they are 
usually strong meat. This novel provides no exception, 
for it turns very largely on two cases of cancer, the details 
of which we entered into with a fulness whieh savours of a 
medical treatise. Much of the action of the story passes 
in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, and one character 
observes that he hadn’t had a decent whisky and soda 
since ‘‘ that day at Hummum’s.’’ We see ‘ the women 
sitting in a witches’ circle shelling peas, men grown white 
and bent carrying towers of brimming baskets all their 
lives, and many a Silenus face, and the wary, patient Jew 
sitting hour after hour waiting the fall of «prices, and, at 
the end of the day, carrying off the cheapened fruit to sell 
in Whitechapel or Lambeth.”’ (Welby. — 6s.) 
A Wersn Wrrcn. By AtLen Rare. 
There is a kind of Scriptural simplicity and intensity 
about the Welsh life drawn among the mountains and the 
mines which Mr. Allen Raine loves to write. After 
Garthowen, A Welsh Singer, and By Berwen Banks comes 
this ‘‘Romance of Rough Places.”’ In the closely knit 
story we observe a colliery explosion and a wedding 
stopped at the altar. There is also much mountain air 
and haymaking, and “ bits”’ like this :—‘‘ A tawny shore, 
a sky of light, a sea of blue all flecked with white, a 
cliff above, on which a boy and girl are roaming.”’ 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
‘Tne INcONSEQUENCES OF SARA. By Danaé Moy. 
This is a clever, readable study of suburban life, illumi- 
nated by the keen observation and clever comments of Sara, 
who reads Marcus Aurelius for wisdom: and writes persi- 
flage for money. Sara’s rippling half-epigrams and her 
strategy in love are very amusing. ‘‘ You little thing,” 
says her best lover, “‘ with your sunny ways and your 
pagan precepts, you were made for man’s undoing.” (Tre- 
6s.) 
Mock Beoeaars’ Hate. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 
‘“How came that grim old manor house by such a 
name ?’’ ‘This is the opening of a pleasant East Anglian 
story introducing, among other things, a description of an 
election day in Suffolk fifty vears ago. <A restful squire- 
and-country-girl story, with the scent of fields and apple 
rooms, and the chatter of old ladies over port wine and 
cake. Suffolk, the accurately drawn background. (Hurst 
ana Blackett. 6s.) 
GRIPPED. By Stas K. Hockte. 
Melodrama for Sunday afternoons. Mr. Hocking’s public 
dearly love to have a minister for hero and to see him go 
through much tribulation. A vicar sentenced to be 
hanged for murder will be much to their taste. Of course 
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he isn’t hanged, but, on the contrary, returns to his pulpit 
when the waters have gone over him. Meanwhile, a 
second tragedy affecting his bride has had full swing. 
Never was a quiet village so filled with high-class police 
mystery as Brunton. (Warne. 6s.) 

By tHe AvrHor or ‘“ THE 
Letrers oF Her Mortuer 

TO ELizaBeTu.” 


A Girt or THE MULTITUDE. 


The multitude is the mob of the French Revolution, and 
the girl is that daughter of the people known as Eglée, who 
has been slightly portrayed by the Comte de Beugnot in 
his Memoirs. ‘‘The present narrative is in no sense an 
attempt to excuse the character of the girl whom the Comte 
de Beugnot met in the Conciergerie; at the most it is an 
example of the growth of seed in stony ground.”’ (Unwin. 
6s.) 

SaRiTa THE CArList. By Artaur W.. Marcewonr. 

The depressed condition of the Glisfoyle peerage and. 
estate lead to match-niaking and the departure of the 
younger son (who is in danger of fascinating the rich 
American widow marked out for the heir) to Spain, where 
an Anglo-Spanish branch of the family has hesheee in- 
volved in the Carlist movement. Most of: the action, 
which is stirring enough, passes at Madrid. (Hutchinson. 
6s.) 

SHILLELAGH AND SHAMROCK. By M. McD. Bonk, K.C. 

Sixteen stories, humorous and weird, of Trish life. _‘‘ The 
Leprechaun” is one of the best. ‘‘ Troth,” says Terry, 
‘the leprechauns were in Ireland before you were thought 
of, and they'll be there after ye. You don’t believe in the 
like! Begorra, I like yer impudence. Since ye learnt the 
vocative ginder out of the Latin grammar, the divil won’t 
stand you. You don’t believe in the like becase you never 
seen wan. Ye never seen Americay, I'm thinking. But 
it’s there all the same, without asking yer lave.’ (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 

My Srrancest Case. By Guy Boornsy. 


Mr. Guy Boothby’s method and materials need no further 
description. Here it is Fairfax, who is relating his detective 
experiences—and they are strange enough for the most 
exacting palate. The Strangest Case presents a novelty 
in detective-story construction. (Ward, Lock. 6s. 8d.) 
By Mrs. Epwarp 

KENWARD. 

This is scarcely a novel. It is a wife’s study of her 
flirtatious husband with a great deal of golf and cycling talk 
thrown in. Call it sport and jealousy done with a light 
hand, and with no tragic developments. (Hutchinson. 
6s.) 

Max, Womay, ano Farr. 

The interest of this novel depends on a suspended 
marriage. Between its announcement in an early chapter 
and its realisation, a long story of rivalry, intrigue, and 
fraud is sandwiched. The reader needs a good head for 
relationships. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Tue Crry or SHapows. By J. Baryarp-J ames. 

Three highly-coloured stories of mystery, vendetta, and 
revolution laid in South America. ‘‘ Sir Vincent St. Vin- 
cent’ and “ Trevor Lanyon ”’ are names which we expect. 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Ix Deer Waters. By Mr. Bacor Harte. 

A family intrigue, plotting stepmother, secret staircase 
story of a familiar type. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

A Passion ror GOoLp. By J. Byers Maxwet. 
its evil fruits are the elements of tliis 
The villain usurps, among 
ryt . 
(Treherne. -6s.) 


Tue Gotr LUNATIC AND HIS 
Cycuinc WIFE. 


By Iza Deurrus Harpy. 


Mammon and 
story of a South African mine. 
other things, the name of Milton. 
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An End. 


Taere is perhaps no more speaking epitaph for a literary 
man than the sale-catalogue of his library. That says 
plainly : 








Thou thy worldly task has done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 
And we imagine that hundreds of writers were touched by 
the announcement of the sale of Sir Walter Besant’s books. 
They guessed that these were his tools, long collected, 
long used. Among the sad adjustments which must 
take place after a writer's death, the distribution of his 
books is the most inevitable. They are no longer what 
they were. Asacorporate body of literature they can serve 
no other man’s purpose. The vital threads of intention, 
of knowledge, and the quick apprehension of eye and 
hand are withdrawn. They are no longer a family, and all 
their pencilled marginalia and markings, interesting as 
they may be, have wilted in a night. For him the rest is 
silence, and for them Sotheby’s. It was at Sotheby’s that 
we heard the little firm ‘tap of the ivory mallet which 
closed the sale, on Tuesday the 25th of March, of Sir 
Walter Besant’s books. There were five hundred lots, and 
these fetched: on an average £1 apiece. The last hours of 
the two-days’ sale iad been devoted to his collection of 
London books, and that last tap of the mallet signified 
the sale df Wilkinson’s Londina Illustrata for a sum far 
above the average of bids. 

Then the room looked different. It was not that the 
booksellers were already leaving it or comparing notes, it 
was not that the rectangular table suddenly seemed bare of 

apers and elbows; it was that the nimbus of personality 
had left those hundreds of well-worn books that were 
yesterday the resource of a sleepless student and lover of 
London, and were now cold shop stock. We came down 
into Wellington Street in no uplifted mood. It was the 
first utterly spring-like day of the year. On the walls of 
Somerset House, on spires that for centuries have been 
washed in the rains, on vanes that have for generations 
creaked in the sightless thoroughfares of the wind, 
streamed the ineffable light of the month of daffodils. Thus 
London survives her lovers. In the Strand the white 
smoke of a crane engine blown upward and about in gay 
and insolent wreathes told of the changes which Sir Walter 
Besant had not lived to see. But since London is ever 
charging, what matters it when we leave her? For cen- 
turies she has seemed full grown to dying eyes. To John 
Stow, to Pepys, to Dr. Johnson, to Lamb, to Dickens, 
London was inexhaustibly great. And Sir Walter Besant’s 
unfinished ‘‘ Survey ’’—that late leviathan of his work for 
which ‘a life-time would have been insufficient-—is the 
symbol of the Londoner’s atomic relation to London. 

On the Tuesday afternoon the hammer fell on Sir 
Walter Besant’s library; on Wednesday Messrs. Hutch- 
inson issued his Autobiography. In the two events one 
seemed to feel the strenuous business touch of Sir Walter. 
Thus, one thinks, he would have wished to clear his account 
with the world. That account is of course much larger 
than we have yet indicated; we are not to think of Sir 
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Walter Besant only as an ardent Londoner. As a scholar, 
a novelist, a literary expert, a philanthropist, he appeals 
strongly to the readers of this substantial though unfinished 
book of his life. One thinks first, however, of the 
man, and his touch on the mind and heart. What is 
the most essential, if least palpable, issue of this self- 
revelation? What ultimate impression do we receive ? 
We should be inclined to mention the brisk, virile, and 
decisive opinionativeness of Sir Walter as the persisting note 
of his Autobiography. There is life and lunge in every page, 
and honesty, and grit, and outspokenness. A man must, 
however, be allowed the defects of his virtues—if we ought 
to call absent qualities defeets. There was a roughness 
of texture in Sir Walter Besant’s mind—-a roughness not 
perhaps to be named except relatively to minds of conspicu- 
ously fine texture. His mind may be said to have lacked 
delicate and humorous sinuosity. His convictions dashed 
against obstacles ; they did not, like Charles Lamb’s, part 
to unite again with wimple of wit or quaintness of charity. 
Though one would hesitate to call him intolerant, he was 
undoubtedly heavy-handed. In his Autobiography his 
bitterness against what he deemed the ineompetence 
of the majority of cities, and his retrospective protest 
against the Calvanistic and strait-laced teachings which 
darkened his boyhood are a little overdone. They make 
stony places in the book. Moreover—for one does wish 
for roundness and suavity in a man who has lived long 
and successfully—there is a distinct swing in his views on 
the conduct of life from one intolerance to another. He 
lashes the Puritan austerities, ‘‘ the pitiless and horrible 
Calvanism,”’ the ‘‘ dreadful creed’’ which forbade the theatre 
and cards to the generation in whiqh he was brought up 
with a too unsparing and unforgiving hand. And then 
when he turns to the tolerant ritualigm of to-day he is just 
as bitter. He states his own religious creed with an out- 
spokenness and a completeness which somehow do not 
altogether charm us. Dogmatic Christianity he rejects 
absolutely. He believes in an intelligent Mind which, 
however, seems merged in those laws of Nature which 
‘are due to the Mind.”’ He believes in a moral and 
spiritual order. He willingly calls Jesus the Son of God, 
because we are all sons of God, Jesus being the greatest. 
The Atonement is a widespread superstition, and “the 
blood of Jesus’ a ‘‘ mere survival in words of an exploded 
belief.’’ The slavery imposed by the priest, the slavery 
imposed by the prayer-book are anathema to him; and 
‘‘can anyone not corrupted by the ecclesiastical rubbish 
believe that the Lord is pleased by creating a stink in a 
church?” After declaring that the whole of the eccle- 
siastical system is foolish, baseless, and ‘‘to the highest 
degree mischievous,’’ Sir Walter tells us that Christianity 
—he still uses the word—is to him a perfectly simple 
religion and consists only in a blameless life. In it there 
is no place for mystery. Why? Because, it seems, 
we have mysteries enough—the mystery of growth, decay, 
death. ‘‘ Why do we decay at sixty and die at seventy ?”’ 
Why, indeed! The further mysteries ‘‘ of man’s intellectual 
achievements, his scientific discoveries, his subjugation of 
natural forces, bis inventions, his music Lays 
these Sir Walter Besant recognised, but he thought them 
enough to work upon. Their existence did not suggest to 
him the value of a higher unfolding mystery—to be entered 
into by the employment of means and rules analogous 
to those by which the least of the mysteries which he did 
recognise can alone be studied. 

Now, we are not arguing against Sir Walter Besant’s 
views. ‘They are the views which are perhaps increasingly 
held, though that is at least doubtful. They assuredly 
represent the state of mind in which many of us find our- 
alas But it is one thing to be of Sir Walter Besant’s 
mind, and it is another to adopt his language. To our 
mind the honesty of Sir Walter Besant’s apologia is far 
more admirable than its discretion or its helpfulness. As 
a matter of fact an orthodox logician would hardly consider 
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this remarkable statement of his inner beliefs to be worthy 
of a reply. He would say: ‘‘ Don’t you see that he brings 
youout nowhere, and that all his arguments cut both 
ways?” It is this flinty honesty and tough canvas-like 
texture of thought that deny to this book that quality 
of charm which is after all so rare. 

But it-is our last desire to complain that a man is not 
some other man than himself.. What we have written is 
strictly in the nature of definition. Here is a man’s 
honest account of himself written for publication, and we 
have tried to convey its ultimate and most essential 
quality. Our aim has had one disadvantage. It has 
made it impossible for us to display the varied and deeply 
interesting matter of which the narrative is compact. We 
would counsel any writer to possess this vitally interesting 
story of a hard-working and successful literary life. Sir 
Walter Besant is prodigal of his experiences, and the 
outspokenness which in .part we have regretted is often 
of a noble sort. The book, in short, is a veritable legacy 
of confidences to his brothers of the pen, be they great or 
humble. Sir Walter Besant brings his gift of narration to 
a life which he sums up as follows: ‘* The love of woman ; 
of wife and children; the allotted measure of success; the 
joy of work ; the joy of struggle; the joy of victory; the 
love of friends who have gone before, and of friends who 
ure left; the reputation, whatever it may be—all these 
things have been received and enjoyed; and with them 
the piled up hatreds and revenges of the baser sort.” 

As we see him, Sir Walter Besant was not a great man, 
or a great novelist, or a great reformer. But we are sure 
that he was a very great Londoner. Only London itself 
hounded his sympathy with London. The remotest, the 
dreariest areas lured him with their little spells. The 
vast Brixtons and Streathams and Tootings, all that world 
of suburbs that lies under the white haze of sunlight, 
seen when you look down from the Strand, across the 


river, ‘‘where dwell the Philistines and the mingled 
peoples, and the remnant of Ashdod, and Tema and 


Dedan and Buz and all that dwell in the utmost corners ” 
he knew them, and wished to be their annalist. In 
his desires towards London Sir Walter Besant stood alone. 


Literary Infatuation. 


Ir is an experience which, I suppose, is common to a great 
many mien. 1 mean the peculiar uncritical appeal which 
some passages in poetry make to a mind in which they 
were early lodged. Impressions which have _ lasted 
through life are usually few and distinct, and it often 
happens, I fancy, that the endurance of a literary infatua- 
tion is explained by the existence of some such eavly and 
significant impression received from life. One such link 
in my own mind derives its force from the obvious associa- 
tion of Sabrina in Milton’s ‘*Comus”’ with the Severn of 
which she is the fabled nymph. Through life I have 
obtained undying refreshment from these lines : 
Still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all urchin blasts. 
The Severn was the first river that [truly saw. T remember 
it as if it were my first sight of life, flowing like Milton’s 
‘smooth Severn stream.’’ I remember its smoothness, 
and its being almost lost, by its green reflections in 
the fields through which one approached it. In that 
moment I saw all rivers and the wonder of them, and 
especially the wonder of a river bank grass-grown to the 
edge, varied by fissures and windings that show the soil 
cliffs, and obstructed here and there by bushes on which 
the twilight sets a nimbus of romance and latent miracle. 
Therefore I, a son of Tyne, am vowed to the Severn, and 
to that 

Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung from old Anchises’ line. Z. 
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Wilkie Collins: and his Mantle. 


A Personal Predilection. 


HappenineG the other day to be laid aside by one of those 
troublesome ailments in which complete relaxation of mind 
is necessary to the convalescence of body, I was in want 
of something easy and interesting to read. My own 
books are collected principally with a view to my own 
work, and limited in number by the narrow walls of an 
* exiguous study,’’— 
“ Non ebur neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar ;” 


so the Jocal suburban library had to be called to our aid, a 
library which, although it boasts itself as established “ in 
connection with Mudie’s,” has rarely any publication later 
than the “‘remainders”’ of three years ago. I bave had 
experience of that library, and know what to expect. 
‘* Get me a Wilkie Collins,” I said ; ‘‘ anything except The 
Woman in White, The Moonstone, or Man and Wife,” 
which, indeed, I know pretty well by heart. Willing 
hands were immediately at work on my behalf among the 
tattered covers, and a faded, three-volume Wilkie Collins 
was soon beside my pillow. 

It was nota good example of his work ; indeed it was a 
very poor one. It was dated in the last year of his life, 
and so belonged very probably to that period in which, so 
[ have been told, the pens of kindly companions helped 
his failing vigour to keep pace with the demands of the 
market. You saw at every turn the evidence of the 
faltering hand. Here was a passage of coarse melodrama, 
crude and glaring; here a situation was repeated shame- 
lessly from one of his earlier successes,.‘‘ with the bloom 
off,’ the savour wasted. The general impression left upon 
the mind, when the book was finished, was one of a mild 
melancholy ; for, after all, what sadder spectacle is there in 
the literary life than that of a once spirited talent which 
has exhausted its resources, but is still compelled to recoin 
its imagination for the necessities of existence? Yes; 
these last books of Wilkie Collins were evolved in a faded 
twilight of his genius; and yet, criticise this one’as I might, 
the fact remained that it had certainly held me captive 
through its three volumes of ingenious repetition ; and 
that, whatever its faults of construction and of “‘ body,” it 
had the one saving and redeeming grace of fiction, .the 
power of human interest. And, putting it aside, [ was led 
into a comparison between Wilkie Collins and his succes- 
sors, was led even to wonder whether, in his own particular 
line, he has any adequate follower at all. Those of us 
whose daily duties necessitate a double estimate of literary 
work—the commercial as well as the artistic—are apt to 
fall into the habit of our profession, and to ask ourselves, 
after reading a book, new or old, ‘‘ What should I have 
thought of that book had it come to me in manuscript ? 
What would be its chances were it published as a new 
hook to-day?’’ And applying these questions to this 
forgotten novel of fourteen years ago, [ was bound to 
confess, first, that I should have spoken very warmly of the 
manuscript if it had borne an unknown name; and, 
second, that so far as my judgment goes, the story, if 
published to-day as the work of a new writer, would have 
found the critics of the daily press eagerly enthusiastic, 
and would have had every chance of a considerable com- 
mercial success. And yet it was a poor example of Wilkie 
Collins’s work. I wonder whether we quite realise how 
good that work was ? 

[ propounded these ideas to a friend ; but he had little 
sympathy. ‘* Wilkie Collins without a successor? Look 
at Conan Doyle! Have you read The Hound of the 
Baskervilles ?”’ I had not, but I now have ; and my first 
impression is not greatly shaken. One hears wonderful 
things, from a publisher's point of view, about The Hound 
of the Baskervilles, and one is in no way surprised to hear 
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them. For it is a story of great ingenuity; precisely the 
sort of story to compel the reader to pursue the serial ; and 
even the hardened student of Sherlock Holmes will be hard 
put to it to foretell the eventual catastrophe. Further than 
that, there is in the general picture and background of the 
moor, a suggestion of atmosphere which one had not before 
expected in Dr. Doyle; there is real feeling here, with a 
trace of grim power and of reserved strength. But put 
The Hound of the Baskervilles over against The Moonstone, 
and I think my friend must reconsider the inheritance of 
the mantle of Wilkie Collins! It happens that the two 
stories are rather uncommonly suited for comparison, and 
particularly so in regard to that environment which we 
have already noted down to Dr. Doyle’s credit account. 
We have here the Grimpen Mire, and there the Shivering 
Sand, and the uses to which the two are put are, for the 
purposes of fiction, curiously similar. But how incom- 
parably the advantage is with Collins! The nervous, 
sensitive touch with which he treats Rosanna Spearman's 
secret haunt invests the place with the true spirit of 
mystery ; he suggests rather than defines, and the sugges- 
tion palpitates with vague horror. Speaking for myself, 
I can get no such “thrill” from the Grimpen Mire. 

“ Rank weeds and lush, slimy water-plants sent an odour 
of decay and a heavy miasmatic vapour into our faces, 
while a false step plunged us more than once thigh-deep 
into the dark, quivering mire, which shook for yards in 
soft undulations at our feet. The tenacious grip plucked 
at our feet as we walked, and when we sank into it it was 
as if some malignant hand were tugging us down into those 


obscene depths, so grim and purposeful was the clutch in 
which it held us.” 


Everyone has his own weird: for my part this passage 
leaves my withers unwrung. To my own imagination 
nothing could be less like the sucking inhalation of the 
moor than this figure of a malignant hand with a purpose- 
ful grasp. The simile has the air of a convention, and 
Collins at any rate never dealt in conventions. 

‘‘T have read the first three numbers of Wilkie’s story,” 
wrote Dickens of The Moonstone, ‘it is a very curious 


story, wild and yet domestic, with excellent character in, 


it and great mystery. It is prepared with extraordinary 
care.”’ Dickens, if any man, knew the secret of effect in 
his art, and in this off-hand comment to Wills, he has put 
his finger upon the very pulse of Collins’s workmanship. 
“Tt is prepared with extraordinary care’’; alas! we do 
not find such elaboration in the detective story nowadays. 
The first few chapters of The Hound of the Baskervilles 
are constructed as though tle story were to be thrice the 
length, and then the whole thing is dragged together with 
a jerk that throws it altogether off its balance. ‘‘It is 
wild, and yet domestic, with excellent character in it” ; 
there is the whole differentiation. Collins possessed an 
almost unique talent for conveying the atmosphere of 
mystery into the very heart of a commonplace, English 
home, and many of his most uncanny characters, Rosanna 
Spearman, old Mrs. Catherick, and Hester Dethridge «are 
figures of the ordinary servant class, whom we might 
expect to encounter any morning in the corridor of a 
country house. But his great strength lies in the fact 
that every person in his drama is a real character., In 
this he had great advantage in the contemporary example 
of Dickens, whom he often deliberately imitated. But, 
while without Dickens’s opulence, he is also without his 
exaggeration, and his novels present a long gallery of 
portraits, which deserve, [ think, to live with all but the 
best of English fiction. This faculty helped him immensely 
in giving interest to his rather piece-meal method of con- 
struction ; his various “ narratives”’ are full of the lively 
and varied personalities of the narrators. When Dr. 
Doyle’s Dr. Watson has to take up his parable and report 
to Holmes, we get a merely colourless and perfunctory 
précis; but when Miss Clack recounts the nobility of 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, we are entertained with the endless 
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diversity of an intensely entertaining individuality. 
Finally, I shall never be brought to confess that Sherlock 
Holmes himself is more than the skeleton of Sergeant 
Cuff. 

It is a poor form of eulogy that praises its predilections 
at the expense of another’s gods, and T-hasten to make my 
peace with Dr. Conan Doyle’s vast and well-won company 
of admirers. Indeed, why not? For I am myself among 
them, and have enjoyed The Hound of the Baskervilles 
with the best. But I have chosen Dr. Doyle as being by 
far the best of Collins’s successors, and, putting their 
works side by side, I confess that I am jealous for the 
reputation of Wilkie Collins, who in these days of lauda- 
tores temporis acti seems to me to have been past over 
with but a portion of his posthumous credit. I should 
like to see, for example, a good library edition of his 
works, well illustrated, and worthily bound. Or, perhaps, 
I should say an edition of the best of his works, to be 
selected by his literary executor in consultation with his 
publishers, for one must end by remembering what one 
noticed at the start, that he had to write too long and too 
regularly. The best of him, however, is in its own line 
quite unrivalled by his successors, as it was unsurpassed 
by his contemporaries. It has no literary affectations, to 
be sure; and those crities who can believe nothing to be 
worth saying unless it be said through a web of invo- 
lution and verbiage, may perhaps object that he lacked 
‘distinction.”” Possibly that may“be so; but he had, at 
any rate, almost every other literary virtue. He wrote 
clear, natural English, with a remarkable sense of effect ; 
and when ‘he was in his prime, he secured that effect 
without relinquishing his hold upon a certain manly dignity ; 
he was impressively mysterious without being melodramatic 
or tawdry. And there are characters in his books to 
whom one wishes to return, characters which could only 
have been drawn by a hand that moved at the dictate of 
a mind inspired by very broad and humane sympathies. 
Gabriel Betteredge, poring over “ Robinson Crusoe ”’ ; 
Fosco twittering to his white mice; Anne in the Scotch 
inn in the storm of mist; the New Magdalen in the 
hospital tent ; the old nobleman shivering over his papers 
in the iey hall; the rival lovers face to face wpon the 
arctic floe: these and many others make up a company 
that is hardly to be matched in modern popular fiction. 
‘They don’t write such books now,” says the old man in 
the chimney corner, as he turns over with lingering 
affection the pages of some forgotten favourite. Well, for 
my part, I return to Wilkie Collins ; and, remembering 
many grateful hours in his companionship, [ join voices 
with the old man. Upon the whole, | don’t believe 
they do. 

Arraur WaveH. 


Novelists and Classes. 


Some few weeks ago Mr. Edward Garnett, in the midst 
of an eulogy of the works of Mr. Henry Lawson, paused a 
moment in his enthusiasm to deliver--and mark that no 
eulogy is complete without this action—an athletic kick in 
the direction of authors who are not Mr. Henry Lawson. 
With much of the eulogy L agreed, but it occurred to me 
that something might be said in deprecation of the kick. 
It was complained that whereas Mr. Henry Lawson wrote 
about Australian drovers, sheep-shearers, and the like, 
most English writers of fiction insist on writing about our 
‘upper classes.” They are, it was added with perfect 
truth, nearly always by birth members of what we call the 
middle classes, and therefore, it was alleged, they had no 
business to write about these upper classes. It seems to 
me that several little fallacies lurk in the neighbourhood of 
this point of view. 
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The “birth” part of the complaint may be dismissed. 
What is desirable is not that a man should write about the 
people in whose class he was born, but that he should 
write about the people he best understands. It is a very 
long time since in England this was necessarily the same 
thing. Thomas Moore was the son of a Dublin grocer, but 
he lived, from the time he was a young man, on terms of 
intimacy with the Whig aristocracy. He must have known 
them far better than he knew his father’s class. Now if 
Thomas Moore had taken to novel writing—one rather 
wishes he had—it would have been clearly his wiser course 
to write about the folk with whom he lived. And in our days, 
in the constant intermixture of classes, it happens continually 
that men find themselves living out of their original class. 
By the way, these invidious expressions—*‘* upper classes,”’ 
‘* lower classes,” and so forth, must be counted to no writer 
for snobbishness ; one is forced to use them : I hate them as 
much as anybody. They do, however, from their coarse 
point of view, express facts, provided they are used in the 
plural number. But “the lower class’’ or “the upper 
class’’ is altogether misleading, and far more so is the 
famous distinction made by Mr. Gladstone, *‘ classes and 
masses.’” Our population is divided by itself into an 
infinite number of classes, and the lower you go the more 
precise and rigid are the distinctions you find. I mention 
this as another misconception to be cleared away, because 
people who insist that “the poor” are the only proper 
subjects for fiction generally expose their ignorance by 
obviously regarding ‘‘ the poor’’ as homogeneous: the 
reverse is the case; there are not nearly so many nor so 
authoritative distinctions among the rich. 

The implication of my text is that the lower classes are 
more interesting than the rich. Why? In so far as 
fiction consists of the portrayal of manners and customs, 
it is of course more interesting to read of the unknown 
than the familiar, and critics conversant already with the 
habits of the well-to-do prefer to read about the needy. 
But observe that they, like the authors, are generally of 
the middle classes, and therefore know as little of the 
lower classes as they know of the aristocracy—rather less, 
it is probable. So that your novelist of the proletariat 
gets the accuracy of his account taken for granted. | 
happen to have known little bits of most classes pretty 
intimately—in minature, as it were—and I believe the 
coster and ‘small shopkeeper” novels to be quite as 
inaccurate, on the average, as the much-abused ‘* Society 
novels.’’ The fact is emphasised on the stage. There the 
pictures of aristocratic life are full of small mistakes, no 
doubt, but those of ‘‘low”’ life, when we get them, are 
altogether unlike and impossible. That is the value 
of such a writer as Mr. Lawson, that he knows his 
subject all through, and that it is unfamiliar to most 
of us. 

But after all the important business of the novelist is 
not with the habits of his people, but with their minds 
and emotions. Why should we be told to assume the 
greater interests of the bricklayer’s over the duke’s? 
Tet us suppose that the two men have much the same 
quality of stuff in them—mentally and emotionally. By 
the time the bricklayer has laid his bricks—even in the 
‘ca’ canny’ system—his energies are fairly tired out. 
Food, drink, and rest necessarily bound his horizon. 
The outlets for his passions are few ; the number of his 
acquaintances with whom he feels the freedom of social 
equality is small. Whereas the duke but it is 
superfluous to go on. It is an common-place 
that the justification of a leisured class is that it 
has time for grand passions, and short of grand 
passions there is a whole range of ideas, ambitions, 
complexities of emotion, by-ways of emotion, which may be 
interesting or amusing to read of, and which are possible 
to one life and not to the other. That there is greater 
moral beauty in the lives of the poor and struggling, better 
moral lessons to be learned from them, than is the case of 
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the others, is a statement which I confess to find super- 
ficial and narrow. The philosophy of that question, 
however, would take us on too wide a flight. But of 
external beauty there can be no question which life has the 
larger share, and it can hardly be maintained that it is 
either pleasanter or helpfuller to dwell imaginatively in a 
two-pair-back down a blind alley that to dwell imagina- 
tively in an old Tudor country house. Many great minds 
have felt this difference in beauty; some, like Disraeli, to 
an almost grotesque degree. And the advantages of the 
emotional space and variety have been felt by the very 
greatest. In our own time one may say without much 
dogmatism that Tolstoy and Meredith are the greatest 
masters of fiction ; and the greatest characters, the greatest 
studies of passion in these masters have lain in the sphere 
of the aristocratic or leisured classes. 

For all these reasons I applaud those writers who, 
knowing the life of the rich, prefer to describe it. I can 
even find it in my heart to excuse those who, knowing it 
not, prefer to imagine it. They find in the surroundings 
they imagine a fitting background, a larger field, for the 
passions and minds they may really have studied. Well, 
if one wants information about habits, they are useless, 
but they may very well please a not ignoble imagination. 
Let them continue. Most rich people lead vapid and 
vulgar lives, but their houses and yachts and all 
that are a good background for the interesting ex- 
ceptions. And they are quite as accessible to the 
average novelist would be the real, intimate life 
of the bricklayer or coster. As for the lives of the 
writer and the painter, as such, they may be interesting 
or not as heaven pleases. But as themes for fiction they 
are not, in the ~—s of the average English author, a 
great success. Ten years ago our novels were full of young 
novelists and young painters and even young reviewers 
for heroes. And somehow . . . I prefer the dukes 
and the millionaires. 

So much I have written as a serious critic. If I add 
a word as a man, it would be that apart from real talent 
in words, and apart from really interesting information— 
like Mr. Henry ples sea habits, I rather love the 
inaccuracies and impossibilities the critics deplore. They 
cheer a dull world. 


as 
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Goldsmith’s Prose. 


Ix the prose-style of that delightful poet and universal 
man of letters, Oliver Goldsmith, the man himself counts 
for so much that it is impossible to write of one without 
the other. One can trace the derivations of that style, 
it is true; one can discern that it owes much to French 
influence. Style does not come out of the blue, be it 
ever so native to the man, and however authentic his 
genius. But when you have recognised its Gallic deriva- 
tion, that which gives it breath of life, and radiates from 
it in personal fascination, is Goldsmith himself—the 
careless Goldsmith, the much-tired Goldsmith, the sweet- 
natured Goldsmith, the Goldsmith who took his troubles 
like a happy-go-lucky child : an Irish child withal, bright, 
emotional, and candid. Yet all this would not have pro- 
duced the inexpressibly exhilarating mixture we call 
Goldsmith, limpid and effervescent, touched with the 
simplest sentiment, enriched with the most varied ex- 
perience, unfailing in dexterous grace, had this Irish 
child not been also a child of the eighteenth century. 
Into this artificial, unruffled eighteenth century, which 
made composure not merely an inward ideal but an 
external law, was borne this Celtic child, uttering 
himself right out with a modern sincerity, and an 
unconsciousness not often modern. The result, at its 
best, is a combination of qualities singularly piquant 
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and unreproducible. Born into the nineteenth century 
with such a temperament, a life so troublous and largely 
manqué, Goldsmith would have had the weltschmerz pretty 
badly. He would have wailed the impossibility of things ; 
he would have taken the bandage from his sores ; his gaiety 
would have been dashed with some eclipse. - Born into the 
eighteenth century, he had no encouragement to the in- 
dulgence of world-smart. He kept his sores under decent 
covering, knowing there was small sympathy for literary 
groans ; he looked neither back nor forward, took the hour 
as it-came, and piped against his troubles if Fate gave him 
half a-chance. That European tour, when half scholarly 
impostor, half minstrel, he alternately challenged dis- 
putants (not forthcoming) and fluted for a living, is a type 
of his whole career. ‘The Irishman of that character no 
longer exists ; and if personal dignity gains by his vanish- 
ing, the gaietv of nations suffers. No wonder that the 
dignifiedly Britannic, and a trifle priggish, Johnsonian 
circle was half scandalised by the advent amongst it of this 
improvident creature of Nature. Johnson, sternly moralis- 
ing under adversity, meets Goldie piping against it, and 
shakes his unambrosial wig. Yet it says much for the 
formidable old Doctor that he seems to have appreciated 
the simple, sweet-natured genius better than the rest of his 
circle. It is the fashion to discredit Boswell’s stories of 
Goldsmith on the ground of envy. Jealous they self- 
evidently are, but they are too racy of the Goldsmith soil 
not to be true. The naif vanity is the vanity of a child. 
One can imagine Goldie breaking his shins in imitating a 
mountebank—and laugh with kindly amusement. Where 
talk was supremely valued, he would plunge in, sink or 
swim. But only that bewigged eighteenth century circle 
could sneer at him for the harmless weakness. He knew 
he had the brilliance in him, and_ pathetically hoped he 
could teach it to shine at the call. of the moment. A little 
ugly man, slow-tongued and unattractive to women, he 
sought indemnity for his maimed life in plum-coloured 
coats, Tokay, and the sorry loves of Covent Garden. 
‘* Goldie was wild, sir,’ and small cause for wonder. 

But all that weakness is strength in his charming prose. 
There was valiance, could the Doctor have seen it, in that 
clear fountain of gaiety which turned all his misfortunes 
to brightness and favour. It is his sunny wit and sweet 
heart which clarifies his style; his lovable humour draws 
for us perpetual refreshment from the vicissitudes of a life 
as hard as ever fell to struggling poet. What modern 
writer is brave child enough to extract sunshine from the 
recollection of his own darkest hours? A-more admirable 
example you could not have of Goldsmith’s prose than that 
exquisitely sly description of George’s search for a living 
in the Viear of Wakefield. Yet small was the laughter in 
the experiences which furnished it to poor Goldie; and it 
was written when he was still struggling for bread. 
Well-known though it be, one cannot resist quoting the 
portion concerning George’s cognoscente cousin :— 

I was the more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched 
upon for this office, as he himself had aften assured me 
he knew nothing of the matter. Upon asking how he had 
been taught the art of a cognoscente so very suddenly he 
assure me that nothing was more easy. The whole 
secret consisted in a strict adherence to two rules: the 
one, always to observe that the picture might have been 
better-if the painter had taken more pains ; and the other, 
to praise the works of Pietro Perugino . I was 
not a little surprised at his intimacy with people of the 
best fashion, who referred themselves to his judgment 
upon every picture or medal as an unerring standard of 
taste. He made very good use of my assistance upon 
these occasions, for when asked his opinion he would 
gravely take me aside and ask mine, shrug, look wise, 
return, and assure the company that he could give no 
opinion upon an affair of so much importance. Yet there 
was sometimes an occasion for a more supported assurance. 
I remember to have seen him, after giving his opinion 
that the colouring of a picture was not mellow enough, 

very deliberately take a brush with brown varnish that 
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was accidentally lying by, and rub it over the piece with 
great composure, before ali the company, and then ask if 
he had not improved the tints. 


The narrative is saturated with humour as delicate as it 
is buoyant, and kindly with large good nature towards the 
very rogues and blockheads who have set their heels on the 
helpless seeker for bread: The mere technique is that of a 
master : every sentence deftly shaped, yet easy as the song 
of a bird; the phrasing unobstrusively perfect, as we have 
lost the art of perfecting it in our self-conscious age. He 
had, indeed, the great heritage of eighteenth century prose, 
which a succession of masters had shaped to the purposes 
of wit and humour. But he had lightened it, made it 
nimble and touched it with an artless-seeming grace, as It 
never was before. This in the very day when Johnson 
had compelled English prose to the following of his own 
deep-draughted movement. Yet, by a singular stretch of 
blind jealousy, Boswell and others accused him of imitating 
the Gargantuan Doctor ! 

Perhaps Johnson may have had some influence on his 
serious and “ elevated’’ style, which is antithetic and not 
a little rhetorical : 

Though poverty and self-contempt are all the wages of 
his goodwill from mankind, yet the rectitude of -his in- 
tention is an ample recompense ; and self-applause for the 
present, and the alluring prospect of fame for futurity, 
reward his labours. 


That is much too formal for our modern taste, and, 
indeed, we care little for Goldsmith when he gets on horse- 
back. Perhaps Johnson, also, taught him compactness of 
structure and grammatical accuracy, which are invaluable 
even in his lightest style. But though he ‘touched 
nothing he did not adorn,” and was as irresistible in the 
pathos of poor Olivia as in the humours of Mr. Jenkinson 
or Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs, it is as a comedian 
that one loves him best. That gay humour could pass 
from demure slyness to the most buoyant farce ; and the 
combination of extravagance with the deftest delicacy is 
perhaps his most characteristic and felicitous achievement. 
Beau Tibbs, in the Citizen of the World, is farce ; but 
farce which nowadays would pass for comedy. Take 
—for it is seasonable at this moment—the Beau on the 
Coronation : 


His whole mind was blazoned over with a variety of 
glittering images ; coronets, escutcheons, lace, fringe, 
tassels, stones, bugles, and spun glass. “ Here,” cries he, 
“Garter is to walk; and there Rouge Dragon marches 
with the escutcheons on his back. Here Clarencieux 
moves forward; and there Blue Mantle disdains to be 
left behind. Here the Aldermen march two and two; 
and there the undaunted Champion of England, no way 
terrified at the very nuuierous appearance of gentlemen 
and ladies, rides forward in complete armour, and, with 
an intrepid air, throws down the glove. Ah,” continued 
he, “ should any be so hardy as to take up that fatal glove 
. . « we should see fine sport; the champion would 
show him no mercy. . . . However, I am afraid we 
shall have none willing to try it with him . . . for 
two reasons ; first, because his antagonist would stand a 
chance of being killed in the single combat ; and secondly, 
because if he escapes the champion’s arm, he would cer- 
tainly be hanged for treason.” 


But it is the milliner’s side of the ceremony that moves 
Mr. Tibbs to his highest raptures. 

“ For my own part,” continued he, “I know already of 
fifteen suits of clothes that would stand on one end with 
gold lace, all designed to be first shown there ; and as for 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, we shall see them 
as thick as brass nails in a sedan chair. And then we 
are all to walk so majestically, thus; this foot always 
behind the foot before. The ladies are to fling nosegays ; 
the Court poets to scatter verses ; the spectators are to be 
all in full dress; Mrs. Tibbs in a new sacque, ruffles, and 
frenched hair ; look where you will one thing finer than 
another. Mrs. Tibbs curtsies to the Duchess ; her Grace 

returns the compliment with a bow. ‘ Largess,’ cries the 
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Herald. ‘Make room,’ cries the Gentleman Usher. 
‘Knock him down,’ cries the guard. Ah,” continued he, 
amazed at his own description, “what an astonishing 
sense of grandeur can art produce from the smallest 
circumstance when it thus actually turns to wonder one 
man putting on another man’s hat !”’ 


But Beau Tibbs is too great to be displayed in a mere 
extract; he must be read entire. Why, indeed, is there 
no popular reprint of the Citizen of the World? Why is 
Goldsmith unknown at the present day by that delightful 
papers? If the cream of his comedy be in the 
plays and the Viear, yet, for the sake of Beau Tibbs alone, 
the Citizen should be resuscitated. And if this inadequate 
article sends one fresh reader to those neglected essays, it 
will not have been written uselessly. 


series of 


Francis THomrson. 


Music. 


A Reflection at a Dolmetsch Concert. 


THE interpreter of ancient music, Arnold Dolmetsch, is one 
of those rare magicians who are able to make roses blossom 
in mid-winter. While music has been modernising itself 
until the piano becomes an orchestra, and Berlioz requires 
four orchestras to obtain a pianissimo, this strange man of 
genius has quietly gone back a few centuries and discovered 
for himself an exquisite lost world, which was disappearing 
like a fresco peeling off a wall. He has burrowed in 
libraries and found unknown manuscripts like a savant, 
he has worked at. misunderstood notations and found out a 
way of reading them like a cryptogrammatist, he has first 
found out how to restore and then how to make over again 
harpsichord, and virginals, and clavichord, and all those 
instruments which had become silent curiosities in museums. 
He is, T suppose, the only living man who can read lute- 
music and play on the lute, an instrument of extraordinary 
heauty which was once as common in England as the 
guitar still is in Spain. And, having made with his own 
hands the materials of the musie which he has recovered 
from oblivion, he has taught himself and he has taught 
others to play this music on these instruments and to sing 
it to their accompaniment. In a musie room, which is 
really the. living room of a house, with viols hanging on 
the walls, a chamber-organ in one corner, a harpsichord in 
another, a clavichord laid across the arms of a chair, this 
music seems to carry one out of the world, and shut one 
in upon a house of dreams, full of intimate and ghostly 
It is a house of peace, where music is stil? that 
refreshment which is was before it took fever, and became 
xecomplice and not minister to the nerves, and brought 
the clamour of the world into its seclusion. 

Go from ® concert at Dolmetsch’s to a Tschaikowsky 
concert at the Queen’s Hall. Tschaikowsky is a debauch, 
not so much passionate as feverish. The rushing of his 
violins, like the rushing of an army of large winged birds ; 
the thud, snap, and tingle of his strange orchestra; the 
riotous image of Russian peasants leaping and hopping in 
their country dances, which his dance measures call up 
hefore one ; those sweet solid harmonies in which (if T may 
quote the voluptuous phrase of a woman) one sets one’s 
teeth as into nougat ; all this is like a very material kind 
of pleasure, in which the senses for a moment forget the 
soul. For a moment only, for is it not the soul, a kind of 
iliscontented crying out against pleasure and pain, which 
comes back distressingly into this after all pathetic music. 
All modern music is pathetic ; discontent (so much idealism 
as that!) has come into all modern music, that it may be 
sharpened and disturbed enough to fix our attention. And 
Tschaikowsky speaks straight to the nerves, with that 
touch of unmanliness which is another characteristic of 
modern art. There is a vehement and mighty sorrow in 
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the Passion Musie of Bach, by the side of which the grief 
of Tschaikowsky is like the whimpering of a child. He is 
unconscious of reticence, unconscious of self-control. He 
is unhappy, and he weeps floods of tears, beats his breast, 
curses the daylight; he sees only the misery of the 
moment, and he sees the misery of the moment as a thing 
endless and overwhelming. The child who has broken his 
toy can realise nothing in the future but a passionate 
regret for the toy. 

In Tschaikowsky there is none of the quieting of 
thought. The only healing for our nerves lies in abstract 
thought, and he can never get far enough from his nerves 
to look calmly at his own discontent. All those wild, 
broken rhythms, rusbing this way and that, are letting 
out his secret all the time: ‘I am unhappy, and I know 
not why Iam unhappy; I want, but I know not what I 
want.’ In the most passionate and the most questioning 
music of Wagner there is always air; Tschaikowsky is 
suffocating. It is himself that he pities so much, and not 
himself because he shares in the general sorrow of the 
world. To Tristan and Isolde the whole universe is an 
exultant and martyred sharer in their love; they know 
only the absolute. Even suffering does not bring nobility 
to Tschaikowsky. 

[ speak of Wagner because it seems to me that Wagner, 
alone among quite modern musicians, and though indeed 
he appeals to our nerves more forcibly than any of them, 
has that breadth and universality by which emotion ceases 
to be merely personal and becomes elemental. To the 
musicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
music was an art which had to be carefully guarded from 
the too disturbing presence of emotion ; emotion is there 
always, whenever the music is fine music, but the music is 
something much more than a means for the expression of 
emotion. It is a pattern, its beauty lies in its obedience 
to a law, it is music made for music’s sake, with what 
might be called a more exclusive devotion to art than our 
modern musicians’. This music aims at the creation of 
beauty in sound ; it conceives of beautiful sound as a thing 
which cannot exist outside order and measure; it has not 
vet come to look wpon transgression as an essential part of 
liberty. It does not even desire liberty, but is content 
with loving obedience. It can express emotion, but it will 
never express an emotion carried to that excess at which 
the modern idea of emotion begins. Thus, for all its 
suggestions of pain, grief, melancholy, it will remain, for 
us at least, happy music, voices of a house of peace. Is 
there, in the future of music, after it has expressed for us 
all our emotions, and we are tired of our emotions, and 
weary enough to be content with a little rest, any likeli- 
hood of a return to this happy music, into which beauty 
shall come without the selfishness of desire ? 

Artaur Symons 


Art. 


From Cornwall to Whitechapel. 


Not without cause has the story of Anteus held the 
imaginations of men. In art, in literature, in life, man 
is periodically going back to Nature, re-thinking, in his 
own hesitant way, bits of the primal Thought. In 
returning to his nurse he wins, like Antwus, a strength 
that the jostle with his fellows cannot give, a fresh vision 
and unsullied ideas. These returns are among the spiritual 
documents of history. They vary in degree, not in kind. 
Pioneered by some strong foe to convention and arrogant 
authority, quickly he gathers around him others who need 
but a leader to be brave. The movement spreads, throws 
out trekkers, who in their turn influence and direct, 
reaches its zenith, loses kinship with the source that 
gave it the first abundant inspiration, crystallises, succumbs 
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to .convention, and lingers on, not without. light, but 
lighted no longer from within. It does not die, for its 
influence has run through many channels. Tlfeir streams 
still irrigate alien lands, but the movement itself has done 
its work. Historians fasten on it, and in books it is 
buried. Art has been vivified by many such movements. 
A few weeks ago I wrote about the Men of 1830; to-day 
it is the Newlyn school. 

Some time in the eighties those who were interested in 
painting began to be conscious of a new note at the Royal 
Academy exhibitions. Its sign-mark was a little window 
through which the grey light of day, real daylight this, 
diffused itself into a cottage interior. These young crafts- 
men, who set themselves, like Corot, to paint light, not 
colour, were not afraid of the subject picture. They chose 
the homeliest of incidents, but they never idealised or 
sentimentalised them. They were no less faithful to the 
simple round of Newlyn village life than to the simple 
light of day. Through their pictures it came into the 
Academy like the between-showers gleam of an April 
morning. It was their aim to paint Man and Nature as 
they are down there on the Cornish coast, where one can 
work out of ‘doors all the year through, where life is 
simple and relatively unagitated, and where the individual's 
work was aided by the common purpose that inspired all 
around him. Limitation they had; colour they took no 
joy in, or they disregarded it; and if they selected, they 
often seemed to select the uncouth in preference to the 
pleasing ; but they did love the light, whether on the beach, 
on the hill-side, or in the cottage ; whether the light of day 
or the glow of the lamp mingling with it. That they 
studied and painted, humbly and fervently, and we of the 
town were grateful for the window at the Academy that 
Newlyn threw open. 

Gradually, as the years went by, we began to distinguish 
hetween the men who were working at Newlyn. They 
took rank according to their achievement. The head boy of 
the school emerged from his fellows, and we were able to 
give Mr. Stanhope Forbes, without exaggeration, the title 
of master. The most capable craftsman of them all, the 
surest eye, the most consistent realist, he has painted on 
steadily from year to year, always himself, never wandering 
after strange gods. Romance has never entered into his 
work, and you would not always learn from him that 
Truth is Beauty. A kind of story he likes to tell, but he 
is the painter of episodes rather than of stories. I do not 
believe he ever wittingly chose a subject. His interest in 
the problem of painting is so great that everything is 
paintable to him. A village street, the life that passes 
through it, and the life that jog-trots within its cottages, 
would give him subjects for a life-time. Why, he might 
say, look up or around when there is so much that is 
paintable passing before my eyes. Last Easter eve, after 
iu day of rain on the south coast the sky was transfigured 
with a sunset that pierced the heavens with a colour glory 
that would have set Turner splashing on a canvas to ease 
himself of the burden of its intolerable beauty. Mr. Forbes 
would have painted the quarry team plodding over the 
white road beneath it. The streak of light on the flank of 
the near horse, and its glint on the rough stone, with the 
lines of the dozing carman’s figure would have satisfied 
him. And he would have got them. In life I never want 
to look a second time on the subjects that Mr. Forbes 
paints—a fish sale, a wedding breakfast, a village Philhar- 
monic—but the paintings themselves captivate me through 
the downright excellence of the painting and drawing, and 
the honesty of the observation. 

In the early years, while the school was still making 
its way, before the Academy had called Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Bramley, and Mr. Tuke into the fold, most of the 
Newlyners painted fish sales on the beach, or the depar- 
ture of the fishing fleet, or grey-lighted interiors; and 
some of them, I must admit, were bad. An outstanding 
work was Mr. Bramley’s ‘“‘ Hopeless Dawn.’ A painter's 
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picture in its truth of light and texture and subtle draw- 
ing, it became, by the poignancy of its pathos and the 
frankness of its obvious story-telling, the most popular 
work that has come out of Newlyn. Bought by the 
Chantrey Bequest, it hangs now in the Tate Gallery. But 
Mr. Bramley, although much good work stands to his 
name, seems to have dropped out of the van where the 
‘Hopeless Dawn” placed him. He has left Newlyn. 
Indeed, of the many who made their reputations in that 
hill village by the western sea, and whose names appear 
on this page, Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, I believe, are alone 
faithful to Newlyn. Mr. Chevallier Tayler, a craftsman of 
ability, has, without lessening of his skill, brought into 
his work a mystical and religious note, heralded by his 
‘Last Blessing.” Mr. Gotch, after pursuing the grey 
light of Newlyn for some years, awoke one day to the 
fascination of colour, and the wonder in a child’s eyes. 
Mr. Fred Hall was a Newlyner, I imagine, by accident not 
design. His glowing landscapes come from another 
source, and his gift for caricature has nothing in common 
with the Newlyn sobriety. But, in spite of the exceptions, 
the Newlyn men, as a whole, remained faithful to the 
purpose that sent them into Cornwall—the painting of 
life’s little things, and incidentally of life’s bigger things, 
encompassed in their own atmosphere of light. 

As men in Coleridge’s division are born either Platonists 
or Aristotelians, so are artists either landscapists or figure 
painters. And, as it was found that the grey light of 
Newlyn afforded an excellent background for the figure 
men, so those who in the eighties were called to landscape 
found in the warmer colouring of St. Ives much that they 
needed. Between the two Cornish hill-villages a pleasant 
rivalry existed. At St. Ives, Mr. Arnesby Brown set, in 
deep meadows, his cattle in their luminous atmosphere. 
Mr. Moffat Lindner painted his blue night pieces and his 
sliimmering sunlit seas, and Mr. Julius Olsson from his 
studio against the Atlantic painted the deep blue of the 
waves, distant land in sunshine, the changing colour of the 
sand, and the flutter of the wind on shallow, derelict pools. 
At Lelant, between St. Ivesand Newlyn, Mr. Adrian Stokes 
painted his sheep, his wet west winds, his grasses chang- 
ing colour in every gust, the Marazion Marshes, and the 
moonrise over the dunes; while Mrs. Stokes, looking 
within herself rather than around, produced from her 
loom curious and delicate realisations of myth and fable. 
But few of the painters I have been able to mention, and 
but two of the Colonies in detail. Into all the beautiful 
parts of Cornwall our painters have migrated. Sennen 
and Polperro have had their colonies, and in Falmouth 
Harbour, in an old hulk converted into a studio, Mr. Tuke 
has found an alluring way of painting flesh in sunlight. 

Diverse in aim, various in manner, wide apart in choice 
of subject, but united in their loyalty to truth, the Cornish 
schools, or such examples of them as were obtainable, are 
now brought together under one roof. Cornwall has 
migrated to Whitechapel. In the art gallery of the long, 
unlovely High Street, an exhibition of the works of the 
Cornish painters is now open, and will remain open till 
the seventh of May. Two hundred and seven pictures 
hang there, and not the least interesting event of the 
month of May will be the result of the voting of the Kast- 
enders as to which are the best pictures. Théophile Gautier 
strove hard to persuade France and the world that a picture 
is forbidden to tell a story. The East-end does not believe 
that. Neither does the compiler of the notes to the 
catalogue, and the pictures on these walls testify that many 
painters are with him. I close with a remark made by a 
wise negro in a book by the author of Unele Tom’s Cabin 
—‘* There’s room for all sorts in the world.” 

C. L. H. 
















































































Science. 
The Facts about Hypnotism. 


Ever since the days of Anton Mesmer himself, the 
phenomena of mesmerism have been part of the stock- 
in-trade of the novelist, who is in fact largely responsible 
for popular misconceptions op the subject. In spite of the 
older theory that a magnetic ‘ fluid”’ played the principal 
part in the affair, the doctrine of the Baron de Puységur 
that the motive foree was the will of the operator has 
proved so convenient for purposes of romance that the 
most sober writers of fiction have found themselves unable 
to dispense with it. Even the late Sir Walter Besant, 
who generally got up his facts as carefully as a scientific 
lecturer, did not scruple to introduce us, in Herr Paulus, 
to a mesmerist subduing a whole household without their 
knowledge by means of his mysterious power, and only 
losing the same power by the otherwise pleasant process of 
falling in love. When one finds ideas so scientifically 
unprovable, gravely accepted by the general public, one 
sees that, so far as they are concerned, the researches of 
Charcot at the Salpétriére, and of Liébeault and his school 
at Nancy might as well not have been made. 

Now the one solid fact’ wpon which the whole super- 
structure of mesmerism—or, as we now call it, hypnotism — 
is based, is that if one of the nerves most closely connected 
with the brain be sufficiently fatigued, the brain will be 
plunged into a more or less profound sleep. If a _nor- 
mally constituted person can be induced to fix his gaze 
for a long enough period of time upon some such object 
as a revolving mirror, a pencil or other small body held 
within a short distance of the face, or even on the eye of 
the ‘‘operator,”’ slumber will be induced, and all the 
jhenomena of hypnotism will be potentially present. 
ew the most common example of this is the drowsi- 
ness produced by the monotonous repetition of words 
indifferent to us, as when a speaker who fails to 
interest his audience finds half of it asleep; or where the 
amell of strong-scented flowers produces a similar effect, 
the fatigue of the auditory nerve in the one case, and of 
the olfactory in the other, being the operative factor. Yet 
it is not al! persons at all times who can thus be made to 
fall asleep. Idiots, imbeciles, and persons afflicted with 
violent mania cannot be made to exhibit this very earliest 
of all hypnotic phenomena ; persons subject to hysteria can 
only be made to do so with great difficulty, and so with 
those who are, as we say, “self-conscious.”’ On the other 
hand, children and the lower animals can generally be 
hypnotised without any trouble at all. And, as in all 
physiological phenomena, ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
cotte. After each successive hypnotisation, the road becomes 
easier and easier, until at last the often-hypnotised subject 
is ready to fall asleep at the nod of his accustomed 
hypnotiser. Yet throughout it is the voluntary abnega- 
tion of his own mental activity which counts for everything 
in the game. Let the patient be disturbed by any external 
sound such as the whispering of onlookers, let him be 
otherwise than thoroughly comfortable and at ease within 
himself—and this particularly applies to the case of a 
first hypnotisation——above all, let him struggle firmly and 
continuously against the feeling of drowsiness that he feels 
creeping over him, and the labour of the most experienced 
hypnotist will be in vain. 

Whether this hypnotic sleep, as it is rather tautologically 
called, in its first stage differs in any respect from the 
ordinary sleep that we experience every night of our lives 
has been disputed. According to some followers of the 
Nancy school it does not, but as, in the case of ordinary 
sleep, all and not only some of the muscles and nerves 
must always be more or Jess fatigued, it is perhaps impos- 
sible to thoroughly compare the two. Yet there can be 
no doubt that, if the hypnotic sleep be prolonged, and 
especially if it be induced in the same person on several 
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occasions, the patient passes at length into a condition 
which presents many distinctive points. Sometimes he 
becomes cataleptic, and will for some time keep his limbs 
in any position, however uncomfortable, in which they are 
placed ; at others, he will show himself insensible to 
pain, so that small operations, such as the extraction of 
teeth, may be performed without arousing him. In all 
these cases he will be absolutely docile to the suggestions 
of the hypnotiser, so that he may be made to undergo 
hallucinations of sense, sight, or touch, to perform 
ridiculous or repulsive actions, and to lose all memory of 
his own identity. Moreover, he generally displays an 
abnormal quickness in perceiving what is suggested to 
him, sometimes divining the suggestion from slight 
muscular indications alone, and the impression that the 
suggestion produces is so profound upon the often-hypno- 
tised, that it is retained in some cases even after the 
hypnotic sleep is over. Thus, a suggestion made to a 
hypnotised patient may be carried into effect weeks and 
months after the séance is at an end, and it is said that 
the patient may preserve no memory of it in the meantime. 
Yet it must be insisted upon that the patient’s natural 
faculties, though rendered more acute by hypnotism, are 
not increased in actual power. His muscular power may 
appear greater than that which he considers prudent to 
exert during his waking moments, but it does not enable 
him to move mountains. His eyesight may be strengthened 
and clarified, but it does not enable him to see through 
brick walls. ; 

How far, now, is this state of things due to the posses- 
sion by the operator of any abnormal gift or faculty? All 
recent experimenters agree that it is in no way so due. 
In inducing the hypnotic sleep, the hypnotiser may be 
profitably replaced, as we have seen, by an inanimate 
object, such as a mirror, and in the later stages his part 
is confined to that of suggestion only. A good hypnotiser 
is not a person of tremendous will-power or of dominant 
personality, but he who can best suggest to the patient 
what it is that he wishes to have done. As for the fact 
that it is his suggestions and not that of any third party 
that the patient tries to carry into effect, this is probably 
explained by his being the last person present in the 
patients mind before losing consciousness. In the same 
way, a man who falls naturally asleep at night under the 
influence of some over-mastering train of thought will 
probably retake the same train of thought when he awakes 
in the morning. ‘That a person who hypnotises often 
becomes, in time, skilful in perceiving when and in what 
manner to make his suggestions, is only what we might 
expect ; but it is the expression of his volition and not the 
strength of it which is the determining factor in the pro- 
duction of the hypnotic phenomena. So much is this 
the case that it is not impossible for hypnotiser and 
hypnotised to change places. So Dr. Lloyd Tuckey in 
attempting to ‘fascinate,’ that is to put to sleep by 
fixation of gaze, a patient that he had hypnotised before, 
found that he was becoming hypnotised himself. 

The physiological explanation of these facts has for a 
long time been seen to be that some but not all the func- 
tions of the brain are suspended or inhibited. This theory 
has of late derived much added support from the neuronice 
theory of brain action that I have before mentioned in the 
Acapemy. It follows from what has been said of the 
patient’s conduct under hypnotism, that it is not his power 
of action or of perception, but his power of reasoning or 
of judgment that is at fault. Now we know that the 
neurons or cerebral cells of the brain are devoted to the 
reception of sensations and their conversion into motor 
impulses, and to this rule, so far as our anatomical know- 
ledge at present goes, there is no exception. But the 
neuron also possesses the power by means of its axis-. 
cylinder or lateral connections of rousing into activity other 
neurons, and thus, as we may suppose, of comparing and 
exercising a selection among different modes of action, 
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We are sure, also, that in the hypnotic sleep the sensory- 


motor functions of the nerves must be unimpaired, because 
we see that the sensations received from the outer world 
are then converted into motor-impulses with even more 
than ordinary swiftness. We must, therefore, suppose 
that it is the lateral connection of the neuron which 
are deprived of their functions during the hypnotic sleep, 
since the pallor or loss of energy in the brain is the un- 
varying accompaniment of all sleep. Hence it is that, as 
Mr. Vincent has said in his excellent Elements of Hyp- 
notism, the hypnotised subject ‘‘ does not consider the 
possible truth or untruth of the suggestion; its reason- 
ableness or the reverse; for these functions are inhibited. 
These paths being thus shut off, the stimulus must be 
dissipated in the other functions of the neuronie group, 
and these are the physical.” 
F. Lecce. 





Correspondence. 
Prayer-Book English. 


Sir,—In spite of the fact that I feel rather like the Dean 
of St. Giles’s Church, in Edinburgh, in the year 1637, 
when Mr. H. H. Murray’s (presumed) countrymen and 
women had done with him, I will, with your permission, 
correct one or two of the rather rash statements of your 
correspondent. 

To begin with, I must decline to acknowledge that 
my wish to regard this matter as one of letters only is 
impossible, as Mr. Murray says. That it is so for him is 
surely oaly a reason for his not entering into discussion 
upon it. His objection to the sixteenth-century ‘‘ Our 
Father, which,’ because it is an obsolete use of the 
relative in the twentieth century, is a double-edged sword 
that will, in the end, cut his Latin out of his Prayer Book. 

Mr. Murray further quotes a verse from the ‘‘ Bene- 
dictus,”’ viz. :— 

Sicut locutus est per os sanctorum: qui a saeculo 

sunt Prophetarum ejus. 

and proceeds to declare that ‘“‘ Mr. Hutton’s version is 
incorrect, as given in the Catholic verse, in his article.” 
I can only say Mr. Murray is mistaken. -My ‘“ Catholic 
verse ’’ was taken word for word from the Catholic’s Vade 
Mecum, published by Messrs. Burns & Oates, N.D., page 
159, and my copy (bought some six years ago) is one of 
the thirty-sixth thousand. It is a ‘well-known . Prayer 
Book, more than once referred to in Roads to Rome, pub- 
lished last year.. In-my copy of The Garden of the Soul, 
Messrs. R. & T. Washbourne, N.D., there is no ‘ Bene- 
dictus."” Mr. Murray has got hold of a rather worse 
translation than mine, that is all. What I suggest is, that 
though not all equally bad, these translations are all 
inferior to the sixteenth-century version, which I therefore 
desire to see adopted by the Church in the British Empire. 
At present there are evidently many versions ; why should 
not the Church adopt one for good, and that the best. 
But that the sixteenth century produced the best is just 
what. Mr. H. H. Murray will not admit. He prefers to 
translate the Latin verse quoted above by ‘* As He spake 
(why not spoke) by the mouth of His holy prophets; 
which are from the beginning,’ whatever that may mean. 
Here the protest is not only a question of taste, but of 
sense also. 

Mr. Murray is certainly not happy in his choice of a 
translation, for to desire to translate 

“Per viscera Misericordiae Dei 
visitavit nos Oriens exalto ” 


nostri: in quibus 


by 
“Through the bowels of the mercy of our God in which 


the Orient from on High hath (why not has) visited us,” 
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is to desire to write or read nonsense ; and further shows 
a lack of scholarship quite ridiculous, for any Blundell’s 
schoolboy knows that ‘ viscera’? may equally well mean 
the heart, the nobler innermost part, as the bowels the 
ignobler. Nor is ‘The Orient,” I imagine, a twentieth- 
century way of saying the East. Doubtless the Douai 
translators desired to render the Latin as clearly as possible 
in English, but that they failed to produce anything really 
satisfactory or lasting is patent from the fact that there are 
at present two or three versions in use in England by 
Catholics. 

In conclusion, may I say that I am neither eager nor 
ambitious of ‘ elevating our literary taste,” of attempting 
which prodigious labour Mr. Murray accuses me. Not far 
from where | live there is a parson who finds Shakespeare 
tedious because he wrote in verse, though the same man is 
devoted to Thackeray. ‘ Well, he lacks the sense or emotion 
for verse, that is all. Perhaps it is the same as regards 
prose with any gentleman who is enamoured of a phrase 
such as ‘ Through the bowels of the mercy of our God.” — 
Yours, &c. Epwarp Hurtoy. 

Sir,—The supposition of your correspondent, Mr. H. H. 
Murray, that he is, himself, ‘‘ neither a scholar yor a 
student,’’ redeems in probability what it lacks in gram- 
matical correctness ; while it is of great interest if taken in 
conjunction with his inspiring excursions into the realm of 
comparative philology. 

By an happily conceived process of eclecticism, Mr. 
Murray has brought to our notices those passages which 
tend conclusively to show the antithesis to his own case ; 
he entirely forgets the assumption which he sets out to 
confute—that from a ‘‘ purely literary point of view”’ the 
old version is the more perfect. 

It is strange procedure to state one case for refutation 
and proceed to disprove an entirely different case ; not 
stated, but merely indicated. 

Having something of a small claim upon those attributes 
which Mr. Murray denies himself, may I be permitted to 
enlarge upon one or two of his points? ‘ Our Father, which 
art in heaven ’’-—a sentiment most perfectly expressed, and 
apart from the consideration that from a literary point of 
view ‘‘ which’’ is infinitely superior to ‘‘ who,’ as forming 
a more subtle rhythm, we should incline to the belief that 
it isa shade more explicit of the real meaning of the phrase : 
distinction is intended, a differentiation in particular of 
our heavenly from our earthly father. I venture to assert 
that ‘‘which’’ used in that manner has more of force and 
definition than ‘‘ who.” 

Then follow Mr. Murray's philological excursions : 
‘“*Sicut locutus est per os Sanctorum: qui a saeculo sunt 
prophetarum ejus,’ ‘‘Who are from the beginning,” | 
may point out, is not an English form of expression ; as 
Latin it is proper, it.is a Latin form; the right function 
of the translator is to render the forms of one language 
into the forms of another. ‘‘ Which have been since the 
world began ”’ is a most exquisite example of this art ; it is 
English in its own clothes, not Latin in an English habit. 

Again : ‘‘ Per viscera misericordiae Dei nostri : in quibus 
visitavit nos Oriens exalto.’’ The actual transmission of a 
Latin word bodily into the Catholic version of this versicle 
is a piece of inexcusable pedantry; ‘‘Oriens”’ has an 
English equivalent, ‘‘ East,’’ and even as a poetic simile to 
say ‘‘the ‘ East’ from on high” would be absurd. 

These considerations might be multiplied almost ad 
infinitum, but ‘with one other I will refrain. -It must 
always be remembered that the Latin canticles were a 
species of poem with a certain rhythm to be preserved, and 
no translation can claim to be perfect which does not as 
nearly as possible maintain that metrical division; and 
seeing that the old version fulfils that condition more 
largely than the Catholic version, it must of necessity be 
the more perfect. 


Sun bury-on-Thames, JAMES BUTTERFIELD, 
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Velasquez. 


Sirn,— For the sake of two great dead men will you allow 
me to remonstrate against a sentence in your review this 
week of Sir W. M. Conway’s book. You write of ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt Velasquez and Whistler from whom the mighty 
magician Ruskin had withheld our gaze.” 

Why Velasquez? I know one pupil of Ruskin’s who 
made a pilgrimage to Madrid—a town rather unfairly 
spoken of as unpleasant and unhealthy—simply because 
Ruskin had impressed upon him the greatness of Velasquez 
as ‘‘one of the giants.”’ 

Long ago in the Elements of Drawing Ruskin placed 
Velasquez among the six painters—Turner is not one of 
them—-who are ‘always right,’ always exemplary. I 
could easily multiply quotations, but need not. One, 
written twenty years after the Hlements of Drawing, 
will he enough. In Fors Clavigera for May 1876, Ruskin 
speaks of a portrait by Velasquez as ‘‘an example of the 
highest reach of technical perfection yet reached in art ; 
all effort and Jabour seeming to cease in the radiant peace 
and simplicity of consummated human power.” Do you 
wish to put it higher ? 

It is an error to suppose that Stevenson discovered 
Velasquez. It is also an error to believe that Ruskin spent 
his life praising the pre-Raphaelites. He wrote Modern 
Painters mainly in defence of the greatest of Impres- 
Much has been written of value about the 
principles of art since his voice fell silent. I have seen 
nothing—and I have watched eagerly---to which I could 
not find a parallel somewhere in his works; but he did 
not think one principle, however true, was or could be the 
only principle, and was not afraid to state a second truth 
lest it might, to the careless, appear contradictory. As to 
the two other painters you mention, Ruskin did not place 
Rembrandt among the always exemplary six. He certainly 
thought him inferior in balanced perfection of powers to 
Velasquez or to the great Venetians. But he does place 
him beside his well-loved Turner and Holbein among the 
men who, if not ‘always right,” are very great. 

[ have to admit that Ruskin thought there was a not 
inconsiderable distance between the powers of Velasquez 
as a painter, and those of Mr. Whistler. He thought so, 
and said so, but did little harm, because Mr. Whistler, 
with his natural good sense, promptly appealed to the 
judgment of his peers, aud had the question definitely 
settled .by the verdict of twelve men in a jury-box.- 
Yours, &c., 


Keswick, 25th March. J. 
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R. ANDERSON. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 132 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for an exercise in what 
we may call low Whitmanesque composition. The twenty-two con- 
tributions are not as a whole very inspiriting. We consider that the 
prize is due to Mr. Leslie V. Shairp for the following :— 

ON THE HOUSETOP. 

I am alone upon the housetop ! 

It is night and beneath my feet slumber many weary souls, 

A stamp upon the thin leaden roof and they would turn uneasily— 
perhaps awake. It isa pleasing thought. Yet as I move across the 
platform I tread softly, for thus in small things are men merciful 
to men, 

Far below a great white lanp sheds a pale glare upon the road- 
way, and the vanquished shadows seem to concentrate in greater 
strength without the brilliant circle. Suddenly the lamp goes out, 
and only a dull 1ed spot like the single eye of some fantastic beast 
of fable remains, 

Then a faint hissing steals upward and the light returns, 

It is the centre of the city, but no creature stirs; only I and the 
light are living. Fora brief point in time sweet silence sits in the 
throne of clamouring commerce. 
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The tranquillity of the sober mind in. solitude descends upon me, 
and many reflections crowd into my brain. . 

This is the moment of inspiration, and I look upward praying for 
words. But silence is steadfast, and soon the desire for speech 
leaves me, 

Then a thing happens, and the heavens are outraged by the folly 
of man, Away in the distance, in the shadow that clusters over 
many roofs, a tongue of flame leaps up. 

A house is on fire. 

In a moment the silence will be broken, the sleepers will awake, 
the calm night will be full of noisy discord. A fool and his 
misfortune will disturb the peace of a city. 

There is a rumbling in the street ; a flaming, smoking car turns the 
corner—rushes onward—disappears. Many windows open ; there are 
shouts ; and from every quarter of -the city other flaming cars hasten 
to help the man whose house is burning. ‘ 

There is no longer silence; in the place of rest there is feverish 
action. Half-clad men and women appear ; hurried questions are 
asked. 

Strangers’ hearts beit for the man whose house burns. : 

No one grudges his lost sleep; no one curses the fool and his 
misfortune ; no one thinks of the black smoke that is flung in the 
face of the beautiful stars. 

But I, on my roof, I think of the clear night and the black smoke, 
and there is no love in my heart for the man whose Louse burns. 

LESLIE V. SHAIRP. 


Competition No. 133 (New Series). 


In our issue of last week we quoted the following “Inscription for 
a Crucifix ” from Victor Hugo:— 

Vous qui pleurez, venez 4 ce Dieu, car il-pleure. 
Vous qui souffrez, venez a lvi, car il guérit. 
Vous qui tremblez, venez a lui, car il sourit. 
Vous qui passez, venez a lui, car il demeure. 

We suggested that Sir George Young had not rendered .this into 
English verse with complete success, We offer a prize of One Guinea 
for the best original version, 

RULES. 


Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,’’ muss reach us not~ later than the first 
post of Wednesday, April 9, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Jacob (John Thomas), Christ the Indweller..............00eee006 (Macmillan) 5/0 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Neilson (George), “ Huchown of the Awle Ryale,” the Alliterative Poet 


(MacLehose) 
Lawless (Emily), With the Wild Geese .........cceeccececeeees (Isbister) net 4/6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant...........ccccccccccccccece (Hutchinson) 160 


Kenworthy (John Coleman), Tolstoy : His Life and Works .... (Walter Scott) 60 
Tooley (Sarah A.), The Life of Queep Alexandra ..(Hodder and Stoughton) net 60 


BEGROD COUR, CONG TGGUE, GAL VAR oc cic cc do cncdcccccccccceseccesces (Drane) 10 
Herford (William H.), translated from the German by, Dr. Ewald Haufe ; 
Passages from the Life of an Educational Freelance ........ (Isbister) net 30 


Jenks (Edward), Heroes of the Nations : Edward Plantagenet .... 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Shann (George), The Criterion of Scientific Truth ................5. (Cassell) 
Capron (F, Hugh), The Conflict of Truth ............ (Hodder and Stoughton) 10,6 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Committee of Fifteen, a Report under the Direction of, The Social Evil 
(Putnams) net 5/0 
Dresser (Horatio W.), A Book of Secrets ............0ccecceecccees (Putnams) 36 
Mason (Finch), The Kun of the Season ..............0.0eeeeeee (Treherne) net 60 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Wilkins (G.), edited by, The Temple Bible : The Book ef Deuteronomy 
(Dent) net 19 
Sime (James), edited by, The Temple Bible: The First and Second Books of 


(Putnams) 50 


ited thcebekeccesahe ances cecteeonssveessuessnobeceenes (Dent) net 10 
Craik (Mrs.), John Halifax, Gentleman .............0 gece cece cece (Treherne) 16 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1902 ...........cicccccccccccsecs (Macmillan) net 1 6 
Cervantes (Miguel de), Exemplary Novels, Vol. IL....(Gowans and Gray) net 10 
Fowler (Rev. Montague), Christian Egypt ........ (Church Newspaper Co.) ne& 6/0 

PERIODICALS. 


Pearson's, Crampton's, Reliquary,-Good Words, Sunday, Windsor, United 
Service, St. Nicholas, La Grande Revue, Ainslee’s, Genealogical, Phote- 
Miniature, Antiquary, World's Work, International Journai of Ethics, 

The Ancestor : A Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, 

and Antiquities, Noh .cccccsccccccsccccccece eccescecene (Constable) net 50 
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“ A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, and the thoroughness of his knowledge 


of France.”"—Daily News. 
“His ‘ Danton,’ 
thorough.”—Scotsman, 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 


Extra crown 8vo. 
“A literary achievement which should further enhance the name and fame of the gifted 


“The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. 


Courier. 


CASHIERED, and other War Tales. 


of “ By Stroke of Sword,” “To Arm-,” &c. 


published two years ago, was in some 


By Anprew Bacrovr, 
Extra crewn 8vo. 
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By Jane H. Frinpiater, Author of 
6s. 
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WHEN THE ane IS PAST. By Eva Jameson. 
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# Picturesque aad effective. 
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“The action of the play is brisk and pleasantly stimu. 
lating. "—WESTERN TIMES (Exeter). 

“Its literary qualities make it more than worthy of 
perusal, and its dramatic possivilities may be found 
attention by those who are desirous of 
presenting something novel.” —EVENING Post (Exeter). 

“Mr. Pinder’s style is good, and suitable to the theme, 
and he gives a very attrac ive study of Alfred, whose 
speeches are, as a rule, marked by grace and dignity.”— 





is well done.” — MANCHESTER 


work 


By 


| NoTTs DAILY GUARDIAN. 


NEW NOVEL BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 6s. 


‘THE PRINCESS _ INEZ. 
By REGINALD ST. BARBE, Author of 
“In Modern Spain,” &c. 


Princess Inez is an absorbing Spanish romance, full of 
quaint touches of Spanish life and scenery. It appeals to 
the lovers of good fiction, and particularly those who know 
anything of the interior life of the Spanish people. The 
success of Mr. Reginald St. Barbe’s former books should 
be sufficient warrant for the + xe llence of his new volume, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, stiff paper 
cover, price 2s, net. 


LAYS, of the “‘TRUE NORTH”; 


and other Canadian Poems. By AGNES 
MAULE MACHAR, Author of “ Stories of 
New France,” “ Marjorie’s Canadian Winter,” 
“ Roland Graeme, Knight,” &c, 
“In this volume there is a good deal of real poetry. 
| There is eloquence, and there is pathos,and the author's 
| best is very good indeed.” —MORNING Post. 





2, Castle Street, E.C., | 


| In large folio, paper cover, fully illustrated, 
price 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. 


A Souvenir of the War in Verse. By 
SMEDLEY NORTON. 


| 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. net. 


OBER-AMMERGAU AND ITS 
GREAT PASSION DRAMA OF 1900. 
By AGNES GRANT HAY. 
“The play is exceedingly well written and constructed, 
and manifests not a little genius. It will be read with 
interest." —PERTH ADVERTISER, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled 
boards, price 1s. 6d. 


THE DISCARDED VIOLET 


STAMP, and the Tales it Told. By 
JACKO 
ELLIOT STOCK, 6 Paternoster Row, 


LONDON, E.C. 
















































































































































































































374 The 
T. Fisher Unwin’s List. 


SEVEN NEW SIX SHILLING 
NOVELS. 


SHACKLETT. 
. BLUE LILIES. By Lucas CLEEve. 
- THE LAKE OF PALMS. 


RomesH# Dutr, C.LE. With Frontispiece. 


A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. 


By the Author of “The Letters of Her Mother 
to Elizabeth.” «45th Thousand.) 


5. MISTRESS BARBARA CUN- 


LIFFE. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


6. THE INSANE ROOT. 


OAMPBELL PRAED, 


THE MATING OF A DOVE. 


By MARY E. MANN, 


By WALTER BARR. 


o nw 


By 


4. 


By Mrs. 


7. 


THE BARBAKIAN INVASION OF ITALY. 
By Professor t ASQUALE VILLARI. Illustrated 
and with Three Maps. 2 vols. 32s, 


JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
By FREDERICK A. OBER. Illustrated. 31d Kuivion. 
7s, 6d. net. 


OF UNA; and other African Memories. 
By A. KIEL-MAYRON. 2s. 6d. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE TO 
ELIZABETH. by the Author of “ The Letters of 
Her Mother to Eiizabeth.” zs. cluth, 1s. paper. 
Other Volumes in the same Series: The Con- 
fessions of a Matchmaking Mother, ‘lhe 
Letters of Her Mother to _ Elizabeth, 
Another Englishwoman’s Love Letters, De 
Omnibus, and Certain Personal Matters. 


Crown 8vo., 


THE 


ENGLAND. 


Edition. 


OHitLDKENS STUDY. 

By Francis E. Cooke, Third 
Long 8vo., 2s. 6d. Other Volumes in 
the same Series: Scotland, by Mrs. OLIPUANT ; 
Ireland, by BARRY O’KKIEN ; Germany, Old 
Tales from Greece, France, Rome, Spain, 
and Canada. 


OVER 1,000 A Waki Pi BLICATION, 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIS- 
SARY. bg ys gy by F.0. GOULD, 1 cp. 


JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. By ALFRED 
STEAD. With an Introduction by the Marquis lro. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THE _peGInnING OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
STORY. By Dr. G@. McALL THEAL With 
ae aud Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVE- 
MENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. By GroncE 


HOWELL. Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece Portrait. 


SuLw sino lh 


10s. 6. 

RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING 
TRAIL By THEODORE RucskVELT, President | 
of the U.S.A. Illustrated, Royal 8vo., lUs, 6d, 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE. 


A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution. 
H. G. WELLS. Cloth, 2s.; Paper, ls. Third Edition. 


“A UNIVERSAL HISTORY.” 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. The Ileal 


Popular Library now offered at little more than 
half-price. The Study and Research of the Historian 
and the Scholar distilled and condensed into Vivid 
Story. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS LIBRARY 


is the first graph‘c and succinct survey of General 
History, in a comparatively small compass, which 
has yet been published. It isa collection of Historical 
Works written, not for the scholar only, but in a 
lucid, vigorous, and fascinating style for the general 
reader. 

For a first payment of 8s. only, and sixteen 
subsequent monthly payments of 10s, the whole 
Library, comprising EG Volumes, delivered tv 
the subscriber. 

Cash Price, £8 cloth ; 

Subscription Price, 


£15 half Morocco 
£8 8s. cloth; £15 .5s., half Morocco. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. | 





By | 


Academy and Literature. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 


A COMPANION TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS, 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 


GREAT MEN: a Dictionary of Quotations. By 
WILLIAM WALE. 59> pp. 7s. 6d. 
“The book will be a godsend.”—Scotsman. “ Will at 


once be promote’ to the shelves which contain the truly 
welcome books of reference.”"—Globe. “A very varie‘ 
collection.”—Atheneum. “A very useful volume.” — 
Spectator. “A monument of painstaking research, and as 
near perfection in point of completeness as such a work 
could very well be.”—Daily News. 
COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S “MOROCCO.” 
The MOORS. Very fully illustrated and in- 
dexed. Forming the concluding volume of Mr. 
Meakin’s Trilogy on Morocco. Vol. I. being The 
MOOKISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. The LAND of the 
MOORS. Each 15s. 8vo. 

“ Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than 
Mr. Meakin.”—/Pall Mall, “© His admirable volumes.”— 
Bookman, “ At once a generous and important contribu- 
tion." — Atheneum. 
Gazette, “The most important addition of modern times 
in the English Language.”— Notes and Queri-s, 


EDITED BY SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF. 
The VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 


the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT 
DUFF, late Governor of the Madras Presidency. 
With Introduction and Notes. Oloth extra, 7s. 6d 

A. T. QUILLER-OOUCH in The Bovkman for April, says: 
“TI have, I hope by this time, extracted enough to prove 
Sir Mountstuart’s a delightful book, and hardiy more 
indebted for its pleasing qualities to the masterpieces he 
has brought within its covers than to his own remarkable 
commentary in prose. For compressed elegance and perti- 
nence I know nothing to compare with it.” 

THE BOHEMIAN “PILGRIM’'S PROGRESS.” 
SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. pp. 350, 2s. 6d. net. 
The LABYRINTH of the WORLD, and the 
PARADISE of the H™A4RT. By »ouN Amos 
CoMENIUS. Translated sy Count LUTZOW, author 

of A History of Bohemian Literature, &c. 

“It is natural to compare THE LABYRINTH, a master- 
piece of Bohemian Literature, with our great English 
alle.ories. In its keen sense of the miseries ‘of the world, 
of wickedness and hypo risy in high places and religious 
systems, it reminds the reader of Langland’s PIERS 
PLOWMAN ; its sharp distinction between the evils of this 
world, aud the blessedness of that which is to come recalls 
the tone of Spenser; in gloomy pessimism and cynival 
humour Comenius resembles Swift.”.-- Guardian. 

“THE LABYRINTH throws a good deal of light upon 
the political and- religious struggles of the time. ‘he 
translation is conspicuous for itsaccuracy. It is surprising 
that a foreigner should have attained such a mastery of 
our language.”— Atheneum. 

“A decidedly interesting allegory of svcial, political, 
and religious lite, written by a Bishop of the persecuted 
Moravian Church.”—Critical Review, 


NEW NOVELS. 

SANCTA PAULA: A Romance of the Fourth 
Oentury. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With 
8 Plates, 6s. [Next Week. 
Deals graphically with the chief agencies and conditions 
of the establishment of the Church, in the midst of social 
corruption in the decline of the Roman Empire. The 
predominating figures are those of Sancta Paula, her 

daughter and St. Jerome. 


JACK ELLINGTON. 


6s. 


STRANDED. By ALICE M. CLOWEs, 
of “* Mrs. Frederick Graham,” &c. [Shortly 
NEW BOOK BY PROF. D. G. RITCHIE. 
STUDIES IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ETHICS. 4s. 6a. (This Day. 
Social .s.vulution—Equality—The Question of State 
Interference—Civic Duties and Party Politics —1792, Year 1 
-War and Peace—The Ultimate Value of Social Effort 
Free Will and Resp: nsibility. 
NEW BOOK BY PROF. J. H. MUIRHEAD. 
PHILOSOPHY and LIFE, and other Essays. 
4s. td. [Neat Week, 
Philosophy and Life—Prof. W. Wallace—R. L. Steven- 
son's Philosophy of Life—Abstract and Practical Ethics 
What Imperialism means— The Science of Poor Law Relief 
—Modern Methods of Temperance Reform—A Lioveral 
Education—Psychology and Education—The Goal of 
Knowledge. 


By WILLSEN BLAKE. 


[Shortly. 
Author 






SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 

COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Author of “Kvil and Evolution,” “Life in our 
Villages,” “The Social Horizon,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Well-written and evidently sincere.”—Ziterature. “ We 
have been greatly attracted by the vigour and insight ot 
this original little book.”—Literary World. “The author 
is a writer to be reckoned with.”—£.cpository Times. 


HEALTH, SPEECH, and SONG: a Practical 
Guide to Vojce-Production. By JUTTA BELL- 
RKRANSKE. With 15 full-page Plates, 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

CHIVALRY. By F. WAKRE CORNISH, M.A, 
Vice-Provost of Eton. Fully Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 

“Quite the best popular account.”— Manchester Guardian, 

MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. _lilustrated. 

ONE PENNY EACH. The following are now ready: 
KDWARD Vil. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
LORD TENNYSON. LORD KITCHENER. 
LORD SALISBURY. ARCHBISHOP OF QOAN- 
DR. JOWETT. TERBURY. 

and (this day) ORCIL RHODES. 


“ Fascinating pages.”— Westminster | 






t2 April, 1962. 


Chatto &Windus’s New 6s, Novels 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


An Industrious Ghevaller 


By S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, 
IS NOW READY. 


Also, 


By G. W. APPLETON, 
Author of ‘‘ Francois the Valet.’’ 
3s. 6d. 


Also, 


The Shadow of the Rope, 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of 
** Peccavi.’’ 


THE CAT’S-PAW. 
By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Diana 
Barrington,” &c. With 12 Illustrations. 
THIRD EDITION. 


TWO LARGE EDITIONS having been exhausted, the 
Novel has been REPRINTED, and the THIRD 
EDITION is now on SALE. 


“Mrs. Croker’s absorbingly interesting new story.”— 
“MADGE” in TRUTH. 
MAZEPPA. 

By FRED. WHISHAW, 
Forbidden Name.” 
“ Maintains from the first page to the last a degree of 


Author of “A 


interest that is as welcome as it is unusual... . A good 
story."—LITERARY WORLD. 
A SLOW AWAKENING. 
By E. GRAY WHEELWRIGHT. 
“This powerful and well-written story. ... Strong 


and searching studies of ch racter.”—GLASGOW HERALD. 


MAN, WOMAN, AND FATE. 
By IZA DUFFUsS HARDY, Author of 
* The Lesser Evil.” 


“ Readers in search of an exciting and amusing stcry 
could not do better than read *Man, Woman, and Fate.’ 

. Olaire is a cnarming study, dainty and fascinating.” 
—SCOTSMAN. 


FAN FITZGERALD. 
By H. A. HINKSON, Author of “ O’Grady 
of Trinity.” 

“A fresh, breezy picture. . The characters are 
delightfully Irish, and their conversation is refreshing and 
witty.”--PILOT. 

THE OLD BANK. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
SECOND EDITION. 

This Novel has been REPRINTED, and copies of the 

SECOND EDITION can now be had from all Booksellers. 


“ Wholesome excitement, pleasant, natural people, anda 
plot sufficiently interesting to hold the reader to the end.” 
—STAN DARD. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. 


By HARRY LINDSAY, Author 
“Methodist Idylls,” &ce. 


“Holds the reader's attention from start to finish.”— 
WORLD. 


of 


-SHILLELAGH AND SHAMROCK. 


By McD. BODKIN, K.C. 3s. 6d. 


“The pathos of some of the tales is affecting; the 
rollicking fun of majority is delightful; and the richly- 
flavoured Irish bumour that runs through them all is 
fascinating.”—SOuTSMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 














